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Preface 


In training for all manner of competitive sports and 
games, exercises with punching halls, dumb-bells, or 
other appliances, arc generally advised as necessary, if 
the best possible condition of body is to be attained. 

Rowing, iiowever, stands alone in this, that the exer- 
cise in the boat, in addition to walking, is all that is 
required to get the oarsman fit. In this directness of its 
application, rowing has advantages beyond any other 
single .sport. It exercises every part of the body, as does 
no other branch of athletics, and is even superior to 
walking, for it develops an alert habit of mind and body, 
and calls into play powers of sustained exertion, more 
thoroughly than its nearest riv.al, pedestrianism. 

Again, it differs from most competitive athletics, in that 
a man may c.xcel as a rowing man without any abnormal 
muscular development ; in fact the majority of champion 
oarsmen are of but average physical proportions. 

It is also superior to most other sports in that a man 
can row in races and good-class contests heartily from 
boyhood up to quite forty-five years of age, and ordinary 
pleasure boat oarsmanship can bo continued up to any 
ago. 

In most of the strenuous sports and games a man 
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Prefece 

beoomds and undl for oompetition in first>raie 

company, at about twenty-seven to thirty years of age, so 
that the rowing man can count upon at least fifteen 
years longer of athletic life. 

All the instruction and advice offered in these pages is 
the outcome long practical experience, and success with 
oars and sculls. 


W. G. E. 
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CHAPTER I 

SOME ROWING TERMS EXPLAINED 


liowj^—Stem — Kcil — Slorn — Strrnpoat —• Rudiler — Rowlock — 

Tbowl St.'p or Stopjx r I hwart . ( innwale — Oars Sculls — 

In-l>ourd— Out 1 • ird -M« n \n a - Strakcs—Strclchers - 
Sliding' scat -Sh ies Swivo] ronvlock— Saxlmnl- -Cutcb Oo/' 
rigger- Jo^.k Hoaru F* athof — Cli]>}>ing-~ R^owing short — 
Rowing out of tho l.» ?at — Shewing - SGrcwiitg— Swinging out - 
lUn I>ari V/;Ho r h -Clinke r h;;iid • Starboard -Port- 
Sugaring -iic.il h ^a!^ -Spread (]anii»cr - Ibuking. 

Rowing Terms. 

The Bows are the front part uf a lK:)at. 

The Stem tlmi part of the keel which is above 
water at the l)Ows of a boat. 

The Keel is the strip of wcKhl vvhich runs along the 
bottom of a boat from tlio Ikjws to the stern. In racing 
boats thcJ‘0 is no keel. Its place as a backlx>ne to the 
rest of the vessel is taken by a strip which runs along the 
inside the smooth shell, and is known as the keelson or 
i)ackbone. 

The Stern is the hinder or after part of a boat. 

The Stbrnpost is a post at the centre of the stem of a 
boat. It corresponds to the " stem " iu the bow. Upon 
the stornpost the rudder is hung. 

*5 



Rowing and Sculling 

Thk BrDDEB is a raovablo piece of wood hung on 

S at the stern, by moans of the boat is 

. Its position is controlled and altered by 
of two lines of cord, held in either hand by 
swain. 

The Boi|t>OCKs (pronenneed ruHuks), are pieces of 
wockI cut away in the ceturc and fi.xed on to the sides of 
the boat, and form t!»e spaces into whieh the oars tit. In 
outrigged boats the rowlocks are set at the extreme outer 
end of the o'.;triggcr. and are of irotal. 

The Tnowi., on Thoi.k, i.s the Ironi edge of the row* 
hxik aga:::st '.vh.ich tfic oar is pnlic*! in rowing, 

Thk Stoj , on is the after edge of the 

ro'aI..ck. 

Thk Tiiwouvs arc tht se.ii^ uhtch run acro.ss from 
side to side of tho boat. In sluiu.g scat U>ats the thwarts, 
instead of foriniiig the s--.»ts, support tho sliders which 
carry the scats. 

The (iuNW.^LE fpronou.nccd /.o'o.t.V) is the lop edge of 
the boat 

The Oaks arc the implcmeBts with which a boat is 
proi>eilfd. The average length of racing oars is 12 ft., 
they are rarely shorter, but sometimes are ma<lo as long 
as 1 ft. b in. The parts of the oar are known as — 

(1 Tkc bladi'. This is the bro,adcst part of tho oar 
and is at the extreme outer end. It is tho blade which is 
placed into the water. Blades are of various types and 
sizes. The most usual are— 

(a Sqmre s/iapc. The widest part ijcing at the end. 
They are about 6 in. breadth and 2 ft. G in. to 2 ft. 8 in. 
in length. 

(b) Coffin ihitpe (invented by Dr. Warro, of Eton). 

l6 



Some Rowing Terms Explained 

Average sizo, in. breadth near shank and 5 in. at end ; 
length of blade 2 ft. 5 in. 

(c) Darrel sh<i 2 }e. Have their widest part in the 
centre. Average size, 6^ in, breadth widest part ; length 
about 2 ft. 7 in. 

(2) The Shank is that part of the oar from the blade' to 
the button. 

(3) The Duttvn i.s a rid^'e of leather built up round the 
oar ut that part where it rests in the rowlock. The 
button lies on the inner side of the rowlock when the oar 
is in use, and it prevents the oar from running out of the 
rowlock during or between the strokes. 

(1) The is the part at the iiiner end of the oar 

which is gra‘;ped by the hands. 

ScL'l.r.s are .similar to oar.s, la;: .so arranged that 
the rower uses a j>;iir of them, one at each side of the 
boat. 

The average dim(•^:^io!!s of sculls are from 0 ft. 7 in. to 
10 ft. in length wiiii blades b in. at the bro.adest part 
and al)OUt 2 ft. in length. The .shape and size of the 
blndo-s \ary as much as do tiiosc of oars (.^re Oar.s). The 
bigger the blade the mure strength is required to pull it 
through the stroke. 

In-inxird is the space, or distance, inside the edge of 
the boat. Thus one .-peaks of a scull having 2 ft. 

9 in. length in-hoard, the scull is from the hand end 
to the button at edge (jf rowlock 2 ft. 9 in. 

Oui-board is the sp.aco, or distance, outside the edge of 
the boat; thus one speaks of the *' outboard "length of 
an oar or scull, moaning that part which when in use is 
beyond the outer edge of the rowlock. 

The Mbn in a Boat arc known as — 
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Rowing and Sculling 

Bow, or No. 1 IQ (bo frout of boat. 

No. 2. 

No, 3. 

No. i. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

8:rokt', or No. r*. 

Coxswain, or Cox, the man who stoors. 

The Strakk.s .aru tlie icn^'ih.s of wood from which 
the sides of tb.e boat aiv rnatlu. 

The Sthetchkhs hoards set acions the of 

the hx:*at directly in frout of eac.h rowei s seat, against 
which iho feet iire j'rvsse«l. Tin y are in racing boats 
supplied With leather straps, to fasten round each foot to 
proveiit it froiu slippitig. 

A Sliding Skat is one which travels on runners 
backwards .'.nd forw.ud', .so all owijig the oarsinan to 
make a longer «;r -ke than on a fixed .seat. 

The Slideo ..rv the strips of luctal fixed u|)on the 
thwart svliich the .seal .slides. 

SwiviiL KuwlocK.s are inet il rowlocks set on a swivel, 
so that they luove in a circular direction with the oar. 
They arc u?' d in four and eight-oared tx>ats. as well as 
in »cull;n>,' 

S.ixno.AUD, the s.uae as lh<- gunwale. 

The ’* Catch. —The instant at which the blade of the 
oar or scull, U'ing in the water, couiraonccs to be pulled 
through, 

Oethigoeh. - An iron extension fixed at tho side of 
boats to hold the rowlock, by means of which the rower 
is able to secure a very much longer leverage for the poll 
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Some Rowing Terms Explained 

of his oar than in the case when the rowlocks are set on 
to the side of the boat itself. 

Beam. — The beam of a boat is its breadth. 

'* Feather," or Featuebikg, is the action which by a 
turn of the wrist at end of stroke causes the blade of the 
oar or scull to turn flat and remain so as it passes 
through the air, preparatory to l>eing dipped into the 
water for tlio next stroke. 

Cui'PiNO is rowing a stroke short, and is usually 
brought about by the oarsman not bending sufficiently 
far forward to allow of his body coming down well 
between the knees at the commencement of the 
stroke. 

Rowing Shout, st e Cliitino. 

Rowing out ok the Ho.\t, also known as " slewing," 
" swinging out," or “ sori.-witig," is allowing the V>ody 
and head to swing rouful in a slightly circular fashion 
as it goes forward and again in pulling through the 
stroke. This comes from a natural tcndentiy to follow 
the arc travcrsixl by the handle end of the oar instcftd of 
pulling straigljt through, and coming forward straight. 
It causes a roll of the boat, aiid so hinders speed. 

Slewing, Rowing out or IkMT. 

Screwing, ucc Rowing out ok Ilo.tT. 

Swinging Out, s<r- Rowing out of Boat. 

R.tN Dan. ~ .\ boat for three in which the how and 
stroke men pull each one oar, and the centre man 
pulls two sculls. This class of craft is uow becoming 
rare. 

A Waobb Boat is a light outrigged racing sculling 
boat. Its name comc.s from the custom of professiouaJs 
to row in such boats for wagered stakes. 
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Rowing and Sculling 

U»UAi, Disiesiitosji. 



raoM 

TO 

I.tsngth 

‘25 ti. 

aa ft. 

Width 

0 in. 

Hi in. 


5 in. 

6 In. 

foAvard 

;ij in. 

Sf In. 


in. 

3} in. 

\\ eight 

2J lb. 

36 lb. 


Clinkkr-hl'Ilt lioAT. — A JiOAt built with a kc*cl and 
with the sides coinpose<l of ovoihippiug laths ruimin(j 
from l>ow' to stc-in. This is the build of pleasure 8ki6fs, 
and the “heavy Iniats “ which a racing crew ivro trained 
in Ixjfore tnoving itsto a racing Injat, which cotJsists of a 
snv.x)th circular sheli without any keel. 

SrAHHOAiiX). 'rhf right hantl side of the lx>at. 

I’ouT. — Tiie !ef:-hatiil side of the l)Oat. 

SfOATviNO. — Rowing apjxiii utly correctly, but avoiding 
putting in a full ^h.u■e of w.>.'k. 

A SottAKt;!;. - A man who, whilst rowing correctly, 
avoitls putting in his dui; -.hare of work. 

>ee Ro.t rs, page 1!U. 

“ Foi- tt," .ii’c iioATS. page 110. 

'* Eight,” .v*v Rovts, pag-; 11<>. 

Bbst Bo.vt.s. - liacing Iwats arc commonly known as 
“ best Ixiats ” in oontnnlHtinction to heavier lx>ats. 

Si iiE.vD. Tlie spread of a boat is the distance from 
rowlock to row lixk, 

Gajiubb. — The ljott«om of a racing IxMtt is not quito 
flat from tind to end. It is on a curve, being deepest at 
the centre and highest at either end. In giving the 
ganil>er of a lioat as on page 1 10, one gives the drop at 
the centre as from the two points. 
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Some Rowing Terms Explained 

•• Backinq," or “ Backiko Water," ig placing the 
blade of the oar reversed into the water at about the 
point where it would in an ordinary stroke leave the 
water, and pushing the loom of the oar away from the 
body BO as to row a reversed stroke ; if dofte at once by 
the whole crews this forces the boat backwards. 

If all oars on one side of a boat pull the ordinary 
stroke and all on the other " back," it turns the lx)at 
round. 
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CnAPTER II 


BOWIKO 


Pint lessee*— Tbc correct rowing stroke- -I>iflt'rcnee between 
unwteur and projcssioual stylo -A brief digroMion— 8«>ine 
rosimoa tauUs. 


First Lessons. 

To toAch tbo ahsolatf novice, who has never pulled an 
oar in any sort of lioat, I him to row at etroko, taking 
tow oar myself in an or.linarj- pleasure Iwat, of cooise 
with fixed seats, for if the m)vic^> Ci)inmonc<is in any 
other than a fixed-scat boat, ho will never loam to awing 
correctly. lie must first know how far to l)end forward, 
how to grasp his oar, how to bring the blade square into 
the water, and how to keep it square right throngb the 
stroke. 

The Correct Rowing Stroks. 

(1) Lean forward till the chest is between the knees, 
which are held sufliciently apart to allow of this, body 
and back straight, head neither falling forward nor 
pressed back, but poised so that it continues the line of 
the body. , 

(2) Keep the arms extended so that the hinds 
grasping the oar arc a shade below the leret of the 
knees. 




llO¥> to hold tht 


Rowing and Sculling 

(3) The oar must bo lightly hold with abovit (our 

inches spitce hetweon tho hands; not tightly giipped, 
for a too hrm grip is the oommonost of all oaones of 
overstrain on wrists and arms. The wrists tnnst be per* 
feeily straight. Tho fingers are hold over and tho 
thumbs undorftoath the oar. * 

(4) The foot must Ijk) flat and flrmly pressed against 
the stretcher. 

(5) Now hy prossuro of tho foot against tho stretcher 
from the logs, and a swing back of the head and l)ody 
(keeping iht'so two always in a lino), draw the blade of 
tho oar through tho water unttl tho IkxIv has passed a 
tnllo Inwond the j>erj>ondicular. 

(»>) l‘p to tins ponit tho arms have not laM*n ustil at 
all, but luw th* ;. <i!o drawn in with as hard n pull as 
posHihle, until tho ihumhi touch th*- cho^t jint ui>uvo 
tho alxlomfii, tho elhiwt Ixdng kf'pt e!'»Ho uito tho sides. 

(7) Th' Id.ule mu-*: lx; niuntainod at one depth all 
thnjugh tht' The t<‘p edg" vi the blade shouM l>0 

half an inch und -r the s'.itfac . 

Difference between Amateur and Profesalonal Style. 

In what I say heio 1 am dilTcring from most other 
descriptions of the stroke. .Almost every amateur oars* 
man condemns tins hard arm pull at tho end of the 
stroke. They admit its rn'ccssity in sculling, but hold it 
unwise in rowing. This is tho main diffcronco in rowing 
between amateurs ai.d professionals. 

A Brief DiAreMion. 

Let mo here say that the l)CHt professionals are 
admitted to be far faster scullers than the best amateurs. 
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Rowing 

Though they do not meet in contest, thoro are frequent 
opportuniti<,‘S of observation of comparative speed daring 
tiiiining, when the amateurs put themselves under pro- 
fessional coaches. The professional can nearly always 
" rcl|r round *’ his man. 

Id rowing it is different, for amateur *crews are not 
often trained by a professional oarsman, and a pro- 
fessbnal four or eight has no such moans as the sculler 
of competing with an amateur crew during practice, so 
that amateurs decry professionals as inferior oarsmen 
without any opportunity to prove whether it is so or not. 

I only romemiKjr one occasion upon which a pro- 
fessional and amateur four had a dust up together. It 
was some years ago w.hen these fours happened to l>e out at 
the same time. The amateur crew were thoroughly well 
trained together, and a day before had won the Stewards 
Cup at Henley, and contained two of the best amateurs 
of recent years. The profes.siona! crew were out for the 
second time together, not having been together for a year 
before thi.s. The professionals, untrained as they were, 
simply walked away from the crack amateur four. One 
of the amateurs in the lx)at subsequently admitted to me 
that he could not account for it at all. 

The hard-arm pul! is certainly a njost important factor, 
for it keeps the l-Ksai travelling hetwoon strokes. 

(8) The hands must now be smartly dropped to raise 
the blade out of wab 3 r. The wrists are bout to cause the 
blade to feather, and l)oth bauds are pushed as sharply 
forward as possible past the knee. They cannot be too 
qcuokly shot forward. The legs remain pressed down 
until tho hands pass the knees. On a Oxed scat the body 
only swings slowly forward, as there is no slide. 
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Rowing and Sculling 

(9) Tho body now follows up forward with the slide 
very slowly, till the position for tho start as in No. 1 Is 
reached. This recovery of the body is the '*ower’e easy 
time daring the stroke, but it is tho most difUcuIt part of 
all to describe. 

Tho too-s pulling ag.iinst their straps on the stretcher 
help somewhat at tho start, yet it must not he made too 
much of a pull fi.>rwar«l ; great care must Ijo taken to 
avoid fx'iulmg tho hack or drf>p[)ing the head. This 
forw.*urd inovoraeiit is mad«> from tho hips and soon 
comes naturally to tho rower. 

(10) .V s!i.4ht turn of tho wrist.s and rawing of the hands 
brings tho blade ro uh and into the water for tlie next 
.stroke, which comn-ruMM an d''»crjhod in No. 4 and 
onwards. 

Some Common Faults. 

Having doscriboil a correct stroke I will now p<>int out a 
few faults that are to lx> avoided. 

(1) The head is allowed t*i drop forward, or is held too 
far back. Tliesc are c<ju.illy wr<uig ; the lica*! must 
always 1x5 in a str.rght hn'e with tho Ixxly. 

(' 2 ) The arm puli is commenced too soon, before the 
body has swung far enough hark. 

(.3) Rowing out of the l>out. Thi.s is described on 
page 19. 

(4) Not reaching far enough forward, the rosolt being 
that tho blade enters the water too soon, and so fioishee 
its stroke before those of tho rest of the crew. 

(5) Being late with the blade into the water. Tbit 
comes from a slovenly reach forward, pressing too mnob 
downwards upon the handle, and carrying the blade too 
high into the air. 
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(6 Coromenolug to slide the seat too soon, the resolt 
being that you are fmi<thed just at the time when ^e 
final strong pull of the stroke should be nr.ado. 

(7 Bringing the blade at an acute or '* slicing '* an .ie 
into the water^ 

(S Commencing to foatlu'r l)eforo the stroke is pulled 
right through, or the blade clear of the water. 

(D) Altetnpt:ng t' vuy the depth of the blade during 
a •stroke lu choppy w , irntend of ptilhm; it straight 
through e^er. thou„'!i u -should not he tmtirily covered 
dunng a pare ->f tli.- -.tu'h** 

(lOj C’ont.nuir.: t> pn.I t>) long at the finish of 
stroke, after th-- hi i 1 K w [ nt.al.y left tie, water, and ^^o 
casting ^ t. : "pr iv ‘ . :,.n 1 and over the other 

nurnlv r«. of th* 

(in Not *o:.:,g the hitiK for a »id insitantly at the 
fint'ih of -itr.-k- 

(12) rorntiKnfjng to ‘I’.M'ig the slide forward before 
the arras are '{lute sir light m f.or.t 

(13) Bringing the siuk tM quickly forward. 

(li) SpI.isL;ng as the hhide enters the water. Tins is 
cauv'd in two \va%9 f j) hy bringing the blade to the 
water Ixif.'re the forward swing is complete, or {/>) by 
commencing the pull htdore the blade is quite immersed. 

(15) Not pushing f.>rward the hamla in unison. This 
should be ho evenly done that only one click is hoard in 
the rowlock, as though but on<‘ oar bid liccu worked 
instea*! of eight. 

The sound of this click is a very helpful factor to a 
crew in keeping themselves together. They sbould 
always listen to it as a sort of regulator. 

(16) Swinging too far back, known as falling away 
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at (he end of (he s(roke. Thig prevents a smart 
recovery. 

(17) Making insuiBoiont use of the leg thrust in (he 
lav'er part of stroke, 

!| jpre are of course other faults which tljp coach or cox 
willlfrora time to time detect and correct, but I think I 
have covered the conimoncst errors into which the young 
oarsman is apt to fall. 
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CHAPTER III 

BOWIKO IN AN EIGHT 

tinifomiitT -Ord«»r of ostvring lK« lo 

•top io -How to put U;o oAr la- -Order lo bc*| Amui^ by 
weight— Svjme difiicuUio*— Weight# of aoine •pBcinMS entek 
er«w»- QttAUficAti''ns for v»rlou« M'AU-- Str«ii(e-"R. C. Indh* 
ia*no'« oploloo— Na. 7 -No. 6~No, 5— No. I— No. 3— No. 8 
— Bow— -The coxiiAAiu. 

Machine-like Uniformity. 

Tne main id** which ©very coach an*.l every enjw 
muBt keep in m:u<l is to approxiumtu the craft and Hi 
crew as nearly a-s |)0^<*jib!c to a machine. The eight 
oarsmen mu-»t move forward, swing, and pull, «a one 
man. The lx>at only runs on an even keel when the 
men work every {xvrt of tho stroke together with clock* 
work regularity. 

One man the least fraction of lime behind the othera 
in clearing his blade or entering it in the water, cattsot a 
slight roil, and binder.? the »{)ceri of the boat The rolt 
so caused something hkc the ripple created when a 
stone is thrown into the water, it ))rings about many 
more, and it is some time before the IxMt is brought back 
to its true steadiness. 

Here let me say that a roll of the boat can never be 
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corrected by the oarsmen moving in their seats. Th 
slightest of shoulder movements only must be made. 

The Order of Entering the Boat. 

The order in which the men embark in a racing ibight 
is said to be of considerable importance, as the light- 
ness of the construction of the craft makes a strain more 
than likely, if the men enter the boat in such a way as to 
have the weight injudiciously spread over the length of 
the craft, and some say the best order for the men 
of an eight to get into their boat is this — 4, 6, 3, 6, 
2. 7, 1, 8. 

It is the coxswain’s duty to call on each man by 
number when they embark, and also at each disembarka- 
tion, when the above order is rovei’sed. 

Personally I prefer the crew to get in bow first, then 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and stroke and coxswain last. This is the 
order which has been followed by all the University 
eights to whom I have acted as waterman. 

How to Step in. 

The boat is entered with the hands each gras2)ing the 
gunwales, and great care must lie taVien to pUco one 
foot only on to tVio backV)onc. If the foot wore placed 
anywhere else it would br**.vk a hole right through, for 
the shell, u=mally of cedar w x^l, is not more than about 
one-eighth of an inch thick. 

Tbn.s balancing on one foot on the keelson, with hands 
holding the gunwale, tho rower lowers himself on to hi# 
seat. The feet arc slipped into tho straps attaohetd 
to the stretcher, and the oar is inserted into the 
rowlock. 
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How to put the Oar in. 

3ome rowlocks have a hinged top, which is raised to 
alww the insertion of the oar, and closes with a catch, 
but\suairy a catgut string is fixed across the tops of the 
rowlock. In this case a little knack is recjuired to pet 
the bdtton of the oar through the rowlock. The handle 
end of the oar is thrust through the rowlock from the 
outside, and when the button reaches the rowlock the 
handle is raised and worked about till it slips through 
into its correct position. 

The boat is now pushed out from the shore by the 
waterman or clubmates on the bank, who push it by 
means of the oars on the near side. 

The boat is always started with its bows against the 
stream, and it always comes to the landing stage in the 
same direction. 

When it is desired to row with the stream a few 
strokes are rowed against it, and the boat is then turned 
in mid-stream. 

Order of Sitting in the Boat arranged by Weight. 

Opinions are slightly varied as to the best positions for 
the men, according to their w'eights in the cratt. The 
following order may he taken as the best — 

The two heaviest men at bios. 4 and 0. 

The next heaviest man at No. 6. 

Two medium weights. Nos. 7 and 8 (stroke). 

And medium weights at Nos. 3 and 2. 

The light weight at bow. 

The coxswain should be the lightest man available, but 
just as an owner often finds it pay to put up a jockey of 
greater weight than his horse need under the handicap 
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carry, so sometimes a coxswain weighing a stone, or ev^ 
two stone more than another, may prove, by his spec#] 
qualifications, more valuable in the boat. 

There are several reasons why no fixed rale sucM as 
the above can be adhered to in placing the men. 

Some Difficulties. 

(1) Good strokes are few and far between, and the one 
man in an eight who is fitted for this important position 
may be a hea^’y' weight, or he may bo a light weight. 

(2) The man at No. 7 needs some special attributes as 
an oarsman which do not always fall into the above 
weight scheme. 

(3) Nearly every man rows bettor on one side of the 
boat than on the other, so that it might bo necessary 
for this reason to place the heaviest man accordingly. 

(4) Good heavy-weight oarsmen are generally hard 
to find, for big, strong men as a general rule are not the 
best watermen, and do not pull with sti'cngth propor- 
tionate to their weight. 

Here arc the names and w’eights of two winning 
University crews, by which the reader may see how far 
the above scheme of w^eight has been adhered to, or 
departed from ; — 

Weights of the Cambridge Crew op 1902. 



st. 

lbs. 

W. H, Chapman 

11 


T, Drysdalo 

.. 12 

li 

P. H. Thomas 

.. 12 

2 

C, W. H. Taylor 

.. 12 

8 

P. J. Escombe 

.. 12 

7 

H. iS. Grylls 

.. 12 

10 

J. Edwards-Mosa 

.. 12 

6 

B. H. Nelson (stroke) 

.. 11 

6 

C. H. S. Washbrough (cox) . . 

8 

2 
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WcTOinn OF Tint Oxford Crkw of 1901. 


•t. Ibn. 

F. O. Hantk'y 11 q 

n. i>u VAibu I a 44 

J. Younger TJ V4 

A. do L. Long . . . . . . . . . . 1'4 13 

H. J. HaU' li 11 

F. W. Warro 13 H| 

T. I>. Kthoringlon Smith .. .. .. 11 AJ 

H. II. Culme Soymour 11 i*! 

Ct. S. M.tclag*n i.;ox).. .. .. .. HO 


Qualiflcations for Various Seats. 

A*; qui’tliljoatii'j'.s nink jnoro even than weight in 
aiTar>*:iiig the crew, I give iiere .a few |)oints on what ft/C 
newlcd for tlie various .seats. 

Stroke i.s the ^no^^ rn.vn in the l»oat. A goo<i 

stroke can ari ir.«ii!!V:er.l crew in victorious, and a 

jhx>r Strok*.' can ios*' the r.^ce for a gooel crew. 

.Tu'-I^nseni he must jvi'issi.'.ss ifi a high degree; dogged 
pluck he mu.s; c**r;ai!!ly have, or lie will never win hard* 
rowet’ races. .V finished styie is also essential, for it 
rests with him to set the style and stroke for the seven 
behind hlfu. 

The best weiglit for a stroke is frotn 11 to 12 stone. A 
lighter man will not often h.avo the " force ” to carry his 
crew' with him. Over 12 .stone a man i.s apt to bo too 
slow, and few very big men arc stylish oarsmen. 

There are, of course, exceptions. Mr. lichmann in his 
Isthmian Ljbrary volume, Rowing, says, “ For stroko I 
like a man of not more than twelve stone. A few good 
strokes, e.g., the late Mr. J. 11. D. Goldie, have topped 
this wreight by a few pounds. But a real heavy weight is 
almost invariably slow, and lacking in initiative when 
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placed at stroke, although, in the middle of the boat, 
with another man aoting as fugleman for him, he 
may Iw able to row perfectly well at any rate of 
stroke that may bo set to him. A long-backed, 
supplc-jointcd man is of course l>cst, for the short- 
backed, long-legged man invariably has trouble in 
oteariug his knees, and consequently develops faults 
of stylo which it is h.ard to eradicate, or even 
to reduce, when ho has no model in front of him. 

“ Those faults will therefore exercise a very deleterious 
influence on the rest of the crow. .As to teenperament, I 
should Select a good ligiiter, a man, that is, who would 
rather die than ahvindun the struggie, and whose fiery, 
dettU'fnined nature, docs se.-t txclude perfect coolness 
and mastery over iiim^olf when a crisis calls for 
resource." 

flis jjidgmcnt must be shown itj settinc such a pace as 
can be kept by ah’ his crew. He is often tempted to 
incrcaskj the speed durittg a race, when to do so 
would nie.an that after a minute or two's ‘^purt severa 
of the crew would Is; "curled up," atul become almost 
cargo for the rest of the race. 

-Vo. r. 

The man at No. 7 ha.s a position, hut little removed in 
importance from that of stroke. He is, so to si)eak, the 
‘■stroke" of the lx)w side of the boat. The way in 
which No. 7 hacks up and follows stroke does more than 
anything else to make or mar the stylo of the whole 
crew. No. 7 must be a man who will not bo rowed 
all out, howover trying the race. A man of medium 
weight generally proves best at No. 7. thwart. 
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No. 6. 

No. 6 must bo both a powerful and a stylish rowor.^' 
On his side of the lK>at he comes next to stroke, and 
must be able to detect and follow him in every slightesi 
change. A hervy weight docs well at this post. 

No. 5. 

Strength an.d weight the greatest requisites for No. 5. 

.V '. -1. 

Here again strength and weight are essential. 

.V>. 

No. 3 may he a lieavy w«'ight if the crew is particularly 
strong in this directior., I)iu a niediuin weight who is 
quick is belU r .suited to thi.s position. 

.V;?. 

.\ quick nstdiutn or light weight is wanted here. 

11 . 0 ,. 

Bow must ht; a Htyli.sh agul sound oarsman of light 
weight. He has inore to throw him out of hi.s stroke 
than any one tl-;o in the lK»at. Tim movement of the 
l)oat is felt more at this seat than anywhere else. Ho 
meets rough water or a cu.st of wind first, and upon 
how he ovcrcome.s tiic smldon difllculty depends to a Con- 
siderahle extent how the rest of the crow will shape. 
Many of the l>cst strokes graduate for that position of 
honour fronv-how. 

The Corstvain. 

Ah he is not an oarsman, and has duties enitrely 
difTercni from any other member of the crew, I aesigll 
the coxswain a chapter to himself. 
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When it is neoessuy to tarn, the oox oells '^Eisy 
then if taming on the port side says '* Bow and d jnddle,'* 
*' stroke and 6 back.” If the tom is to starboard, “3 and 
4 paddle ** and ** 5 and 7 back/' 

This paddling and the backing is done alternately, not 
t(^ther, lest the fragile boat shonld be strained. 

The cox mast warn the crew on any ooeaeion when 
the oars may be in danger of striking anything. 
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Bad pontion ; half-tcay through ; tUding $eat. 



CHAPTEn V 
ROWING IN A FOUR 

IHflDfcncc betwoon (ourj ani.1 tnghts — Coxsw&inloes loan— 13111 

steering. 

Difference between Foam and El^ts. 

Tub fower oars that there are at work on each sido of a 
boat, the less there is to maintain the i>alanco and keep 
her on on “ even keel," though of course a racing boat 
actually has no keel, but is a circular shell. Thus it is 
that faults of style which unsteady and so hinder the way 
of the boat arc more fcU where there are fewer (Mtrs. • 

On this account a more finished style of oarsmanship 
is required in a four. Strength and weighty which in the 
centre seats of an eight may t>c most useful, Imo their 
value in the four unless allied to perfect style. 

The Steering. 

There are fours with a cox and coxswainlms foots. In 
the latter one of the oarsmen roust steer. An arrange' 
ment which allows of this is fixed so that one foot eon* 
trols the rudder by means of strings and wires ronnii^ 
over pulleys to the stem. 

It can be managed that any member of the oiew rteeie, 
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but it is osoal to allot this task to bow. It is easiest for 
him in a backward glance to take in the coarse and 
position of opponents, if they are leading. 

The bow oar uan also use a considerable control by 
means of an extra bard pull with his oar, or the reverse, 
to UBijit the rudder, or in some eeees can e>en diepence 
with its service. 

If, however, bow be not a sufficiently safe oar to allow 
of his giving attention to anything outside his ovm row* 
ing, then some one else is deputed to steer. 

Only in the case of a superlatively good man is it wise 
for stroke to undertake this task. There have been 
instances, however, of strokes making most successful 
“ cox’s ” In coxswainloss fours. 
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ROWING IK PAIR OARED BOATS 

ThemiHt difiicuU craft— Equality of oarsman nacMaiy 
— Steering* 

The most Dlffloott of aU Craft 

Only the best of oarstneii, who combine watema&ihip 
and perfect style, need aspire to snccoss in a '* pair«oar.’’ 

In fact the novice, who has only had some Httie 
experience in an eight, will as likely as not bring aboat 
an upset in the course of his first attempt in a poirKWr. 

Balanoa. 

The boat is not much larger than a sonUing wagsr 
boat, there are only two oars witii which to maintain its 
equilibrium, and these are not in a straight Kne opposite 
to each other, but one is some four feet behind the othsTi 
so that the least error of time in a blade's entering the 
water or leaving is suffioient to set the boat " a roll," and 
grcMus negligence will insure both oarsmen a dooUi^. 

Bqaalitj. 

A heavy man and a light one have mooh nune dllB 
calty in working togetbmr than in a fomr'Oaied boal^ to 
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equality of strength of pull is an absolute essential. If 
on© puts in more power than the other the Ijoat rulls, and 
an ermtic course is made, which means loss of si'ccd, as 
well as a longer coum'. 

The Steering. 

OTbe boat is guideil on its course by the two rowers. 
Either one pulls harder or easier aooording to whudi 
direction is desired. The bow oar watches the oovrse 
and tells his partner in case of need to easy or pull bard 
as the need may be, but ho can in most cases of ft slight 
alteration of course manage the steering entirely by 
means of his own oar. In turning, one pulls and the 
other backs. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SOULLINGr 

llilfcnot "■W«t»nn«adrip~Tho bo^niog—Choico of boai-Im- 
' lorteaetof oomot rigging-^Tho slrok»>-StMring— Bestiog-— 
SottUi <»veri«ppbig-»8tftriing~Bate of stroke—The pleasaro 
dfiealUng. 


ScvLUNO is an art quite apart from rowing. 

The uninitiated can see very little differenoo, but the 
azperienoed oarsman knows it well. 

Balance. 

Snecoss in soulting depends more upon a fino senso 
of ** balanee *’ than upon anything else. This consists 
of an almost unconscious ability, not only to detect 
tire dyigbtest lapse from an even keel, but to be able to 
Ml things riji^t without offort, and withoxit disturbance 
of one’s stroke and power of forward propulsion. 

It is not the bcMit of the man who puts the greatest 
^xongth into his work that travels fastest, it is the 
txth of him who keeps an even keel all the way, and 
yel brings a measure of strength into and all through 
faidk steoke, which wfns souUing races. 

Vfttomiaiialiip. 

tiio advbe which follows I anome that the reader 
IWi hid a {HKiliininary grounding in tubs and sliding seat 
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outriggcd rowing boat;?, for it is essontial that the would* 
bo sculler should acquire tho rudiments of wr.termanship, 
before he aspires to tackle a sculUujf bout. Next to 
balance good watermansliip is tho most esMDtlal quality 
and qualiQoation. 

It is not easy to put upon paper any exact de0niti(HR; 
of ** watermanship." Suffice it to say that it it 
practice upon the water alone that the hundred and 
one little items which go to make the good *' waterman 
can Ijc acquired. 

The Beginning. 

The l>est way to start learning to seuU i« to scull in 
a double sculler with the l)cst sculiing man you can 
meet with, f always put iH'giuners into such a boat, 
with niy-^eif at Ijow. There is notlung better than this, 
for they thus pick up a grounding in correct style before 
having to tackle the many difficulties which arise as 
soon as they are indojK'ndent and alone ; and one does 
feel .a very great sen^e of loneliness and responsibility 
upon tnibsu'king the hist few times in a racing boat. 

fn rowing tho responsibility is shared amongst the 
other three or seven as tho case may be. The correct 
action of the majority in the boat counteracts any such 
slight mistakes or lapses from correct style as the best of 
us is liable to make at times. 

In sculling one Immediately feels the full efieot of the 
slightest slip, and there is no comrade to rely upon in 
scttli^ matters right. 

In racing one can toko no easy, however slight, witii* 
out the pace dropping, for there are no other sturdy 
athletes lending their quota to the propulsion d the 
boat. 
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Choice of Boat 

From what has been said about the importanoe of 
haianee, the reader wUl naturally infer that it is hi|^y 
seoeaMiy for the souller to be fitted with a boat that 
suite him. In most books upon this sobjeet a soale ol 
siso of boat according to height and weinh^ ^ aecdltf ■ 
is given ; but 1 do not believe that it Is poorihle lo Bx 
sneh a scale. Only an expert sculler on the hank aaii 
tell whether a inau is “ fitted ” or not. 

Importanoe of Comet RiBIhil* 

Here let mo point out that the rig^g ” of the boat 
is more often responsible for a misfit than the boat itself. 
Many a wcU'know’n sculler has complained to me of his 
bout, when it has only l)ecn its rigging that was amiss. 

I would advise the begitiner to seek the assistance 
of an experienced watennau in the choice of a boat 
for his practice. 

The Stroke. 

The stroke in sculling is, so far as the body and leg 
action, the same as in rowing. It differs only in that 
each arm pulls a scull. 

The prittcipal difficulty is to pull each souU evenly, 
that is to say, at an equal depth in the water, and with 
equal power, so that they start and finish together. 

Steering. 

The sculler, further, is his own coxswain. If he knowa 
bis water thoroughly, he will in a race, when theeotttee ie 
kept clear, be able to steer almost entirely by Bie cdiliMBe 
at the aide and in front of him, but wbmi it Is neoeiMtir 
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lo iouk hen. 'id, it is most important that this should 
be done wit! rout loss of the equilibrium of the boat. To 
tibia end ho mast turn his bead only without moving 
tibe ahouluers or body at tdl 

BMtflUt) 

i 

‘ When vettisg lor a moment the aeulla must be kept at 
figbt aii|^ to tibe boat, with the blades lying flat upon 
tlm water. 

Soolls Orerlappin^. 

The ends of the aouUs will be found to overlap, hence 
the sculler must decide which hand he will draw in 
over, and which under the other. There is no accepted 
choice in this matter, and each must choose whichever 
seems most convenient, but it is not wise to vary this 
habit, as each hand gets accustomed to its position and 
pulls rightly in it. A reversal of positions causes a 
certain unevenness of work, at any rate for a few 
minutes until the hands l)ecomc used to the altered 
positions. 

Starting. 

The wager boat is started against stream. The nose 
is pointed well out from the bank, and usually some one 
on shore holds the inner outrigger whilst the sculler gets 
into bis boat. Ho flrst slips the outer scull through its 
rowlock, and draws through the button, and then the 
inshore scull. By carefully pushing on the blade of 
this inner scull, taking care to keep it only just above 
the water level, the assistant starts him off. 

Here, however, is a different and better way of 
starting. The souUer pla(M>s his boat in the .water and 
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sli^s both of the soulls into the rowlocks and holds the 
handles together in his right hand as be steps with his 
right foot straight into its strap or clog oii the stretcher, 
and sits on the seat, giving a push otf fi'om tne landing 
stage with the left foot, before ho draws it into the boat. 

This method not only dispenses with an assistant, but 
it saves the strtun on the light craft which - is caused 
by an assistant holding it steady by the rigging as the 
sculler steps in. The novice, however, cannot possibly 
start right away by this method, as he must be quite 
accustomed to the ways of a wager boat before he 
attempts to start himself. 

In coming in, the sculler ahvays approaches the landing 
stage with nose against stream. 

The Rate of Stroke. 

One can scull at from 20 to 40 strokes a minute. 

About 25 strokes a minute is a good practice rate, 
and 30 to 32 enough for racing, though there are times 
when in a spurt one may reach 3B or 40. 

It is not of necc-ssity the quickest stroke which cajries 
the lx}at along fastest. It is the even, strong, sustained, 
well-started, and well-tiiiished stroke that tells. 

The Pleasure of Sculling 

There can l)e no doubt that sculling in a wager boat 
is the pleasantest of ail forms of rowing. 

The 8pringines.s of the craft, the lightness, the In- 
stantaneous response to the lightest touch of the soull 
give a sense of delight unequalled, nay, unapprcMtched, 
in any other craft. 

It takes far longer to become a re^iy good sculler 
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than it does to become a first-rato oarsman, hot enough 
to scull for pleasure may bo picked, up in 'i month or 
two by oven a novice, and I cannot too Mrongly reoom- 
mend this form of rowing to my readers. One is always 
able to suit one's own time for a spin; there are no 
other people’s conveniences to be studied. Ou'^ is free 
to row as far or as short a distance as is desired. To 
any who doubt me, or think that this strong praise {s 
partiality due to its being my own particular bnm<di of 
watermanship, 1 say try it for a month next summer^ 
and I know you will remain a devotee so long as tile 
water has any fascination at all for you. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE BULE OP THE WATEB 

Tbbbii ore no standard roles of the water to correspond 
with “the role of the road,” hot the following, which 
are given by the Editor of the Rowing Almanack, 
are sofficient to meet most positions which will confront 
the average oarsman. 

(1) A row boat going against the stream or tide shoold 
take the shore or hank — which bank is immaterial — and 
shoold keep inside all boats meeting it. 

(2) A row boat going with stream or tide shoold take 
a coorse in mid-rivor, and shoold keep ootside all boats 
meeting it. 

(3) A row boat overtaking another boat proceeding in 
the same direction, shoold keep clear of the boat it 
overtakes, which should maintain its course. 

(4) A row boat meeting another end on in still or 
open waters or lakes, shoold keep to the right, as in 
walking, leaving the boat passed on the port or left 
side. 

(6) A row boat with a coxswain should give way to 
a boat without a coxswain, subject to the foregoing 
roles in so far as they apply. 
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(6) A boat towing with stream or title should give 
way to a boat towing against it, and if it b<, comes 
necessary to unsiiip or drop a tow lino, tho former 
should give way to tho latter ; but when a barge towing 
is passed by a pleasure boat towing, the latter should 
give way and go outside, as a small boat is the eas'sr 
of the two to manage, in addition to which the river 
is the barge's highway. 

(7) A row boat must give way to a sailing boot, the 
motive power being more under control. 

(8) When a row boat and a steamer pass each other, 
their actions should, as a rule, be governed by the same 
principle as on two row boats passing, but in shallow 
waters the greater draft of the steam vessel should bo 
remembered, and tho row boat should give way to her. 
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CHAPTER IX 

TRAINING FOB ROWING 

Winter work— Time in etrict training— Diet and exorcise— A 
day’s routine— Pood— Drink — Staleness — Blisters — Boils— 
Clothes. 

Bepobe describing the actual routine of training for the 
few weeks before a race, I should like to express as 
strongly as possible my opinion that a rowing man, and 
particularly a sculler, should not confine his preparation 
entirely to the strict training period. He should keep 
himself fairly fit all through the winter, if he desires to 
bo at his l>est in the spring and summer. 

Winter Work. 

To this end he should row leisurely once or twice a 
week if convenient, and practise ball-punching, skipping, 
and Indian clubs. 

Indian club swinging is possibly the best of exercises 
for oarsmen during the winter months. 

Time in Strict Training 

The length of time requisite for the strict training of a 
crew or a sculler varies according to the condition of the 
men. Those who keep always what may be termed half fit 
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S' "■ -pc in several weeks leas than those 

' 5 me season give themselves full rein, 

it i It more of athletics till the next spring. 

A sculler always requires longer training and practice 
than a crew. 

The average time in which an ** eight" should be 
fltrai^ up to racing pitch is 

SVom 5 to 8 weeks; 

A “four" 7 to 10 weeks; 

A “pair" 10 to 12 weeks; and 
A “sculler" 14 to 16 weeks. 

Diet and Exercise. 

I believe in feeding well during training, the most 
important matter being that the right sort of food is 
taken. 

An extra amount of muscle is added to the body at such 
times, and frequent exhausting efforts have to be gone 
through which consume the tissue of the body more 
rapidly than is the case in ordinary everyday life. This 
wastage has to bo regularly replaced, and the food 
consumed accomplishes this end. 

I advise three good meals a day, but perhaps it will be 
well to give a day’s routine before going into the food 
question. 

A Day’s Routine. 

Turn out of bed at 6.30, certainly not later than 
7 o’clock. No cup of tea before getting up, nor 
immediately after rising, as this is most detrimental. To 
those who are accustomed, as I suppose most of us are, 
to the morning cup of tea, I would recommend a hot cup 
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of Oso as a substitute. This will be just as refreshing, 
and will gi?o strength instead of doihg mischief. 

Before breakfast walk from two to three mUes slowly. 
No ball-punching exercises or dumb-bells should be 
practised dm^ng actual training. Walking and the boat 
will do all that is required. 

Breakfast at 8 o’clock; after breakfast walk about three 
miles before rowing. The tide will, as a rule, determine 
the time of the boat practice, which will be somewhere 
between 10 and 12.30 o’clock. This should occupy from 
half an hour to an hour. After practice stroll about till 
lunch. 

Lunch at 1 o'clock ; after lunch an hour’s rest in an 
easy chair or on a sofa, reading or playing some table game, 
or chatting. In very hot weather there is no harm in 
falling off into a dose during this hour. 

Tea : A cupful of weak tea at 4.30. No solids aud not 
more than a cup and a half of tea. 

Second practice row : The tin)o on a tidal water 
must of necessity depend on tide, hut the best time is 
between 4.30 and 6.30. • 

Dinner or supper at 7 o’clock ; after dinner a five or 
six mile walk. 

Bed at 10 o'clock sharp. 

Food. 

The food at meals should be just whatever one fancies 
so long as it is plain and wholesome. Perhaps it is 
easier to tcH the few things which are forbidden, than to 
enumerate what may be taken. 

Pork, rabbit, hare, venison, and boiled beef are not 
allowed. Potatoes must bo sparingly partaken of. 
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B%ood, shell fish, suet puddings, pastry and oheese 
oomplcto, I think, the list of banned foods. Butter 
should also be sparingly taken. If an orrsma.i or a 
ere ware showing signs of weakness or staleness' a good 
strong soup may be included in the last meal of the day, 
or a oup of Oxo and a bisouit taken either in the morning 
or afternoon. 

Drink. 

Three half-pints of ale a day are, I think, the best and 
sufficient drink for a man in framing. The ’Varsity 
crews include a glass of port after dinner, but I think 
this is a mistake. 

If any man or a crew seems low or stale I advise 
soup, as above, and an extra half-pint of old ale for a day 
or two, or a glass of champagne on three days in a week. 

Staleness. 

The best of athletes and the finest of crows will often 
^‘go stale " at about the third or fpurth week of strict 
training. They need not be alarmed; this is only to 
them what the period of distress is to the runner just . 
before he gets his second wind. 

In addition to the extra food and drink above men- 
tioned two or three days very light work — half, the walk- 
ing, and only a few minutes a day in the boat — wUl pull 
them together, and bring them to a better condition than 
before. 

Staleness at the end of training, say two or three days 
before the race, is much more serious, but can be cured 
in a well-trained crew by a trip for a couple of days or 
a week-end to the seaside, with, of course, no rowing 
during this rest. 
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Blisters. 

Almost cvorv oarsman will, in the early days of train- 
ing, sufier'from blisters. These should be pricked with 
a needle and drained of fluid, and during the next row or 
two the oarsman should have a little piece of soft white 
flannel or a linen pad to hold between the blister and the 
wood of &e oar. 

Boils. 

If there is any weakness or impurity in the blood a 
bard course of rowing will generally bring it out in the 
form of a boil or boils. A little less meat and more green 
v^etables for a few days, and easier work during the 
time, will cure this. In a very aggravated case it is best 
to take medical advice. 

Clothes. 

The clothing of the oarsman consists of light shoes, 
fairly thick woollen socks, pants, and vest of merino or 
silk, and a woollen sweater and muffler. The sweater 
and muffler are worn until the scat is taken in the boat, 
and discarded before rowing actually commences. They 
may be donned again whilst in the boat if there is to be a 
wait, or an easy paddle of any length, to avoid catching 
cold, for this means that a man must leave his seat in 
the boat and lie op for a day or two until it is cured. 
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CHAPTER X 
rUNTINO 

To most people the mention of panting suggests a 
shady bank and laziness, and possibly a mild summer 
flirtation. No doubt the majority scarcely regard punt* 
ing as an athletic sport, but there is a body who take it 
seriously, The Thames Puntiivj Club. This club has 
upon its committee some of the best-known oarsmen of 
late years — Messrs. W. H. Grenfell, Guy Bison, and 
others. Its rules, some twenty-four in number, are not 
dissimilar to those of the A.B.A. Under its auspices is 
hold an annual Punting Begatta at Shepperton, opposite 
the “The Byepeck.’* Its rules also govern the compoti* 
tion of the various punting races at other up-river 
regattas. 

At its own Begatta, which usually takes' place at the 
end of July, the Amateur Championship is contested. 
The club also organises a Professional Championship 
and a Professional Handicap. 

Learning to Pant. 

Punting cannot be taught in a book. PmotiM alone 
can teach the beginner to make his punt do other tt«n 
circle round and about in unexpected and uncontroihdda 
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fashion. I would advise him to go out onoe or twice 
with almost any of the up-river watermen, who for a 
trifle would help him through the initial diffloulHea, fund 
give him some useful tips. 

For such KS may not have opportunity to do this, the 
best general rule which I can give hero is that the loft 
hand, which holds the pole lower down than the right, 
does the controlling of the punt in its course. The right 
hand and arm put in the power which forces the punt 
forward. 


Punting a Modern Art. 

Punting, one of the most enjoyable of river sports is 
practically a modern pastime. Fifty years ago the 
pleasure punt was a thing almost unthought of, though 
several flat bottomed boats were used by river fishermen ; 
to-day at any regatta the river is crowded with this form 
of boat. 


Its Ad;irantage8. 

The punt has certainly one great advantage over all 
ordinary gigs in that the worker faces the direction in 
which he is going. 

As a boat for picnic parties the punt is an ideal vessel ; 
true, it is not so speedy as an ordinary gig, but taking 
into consideration the question of accommodation and 
comfort, the punt is easily first favourite. 

The probable reason why punts are used so much, at 
regattas and at race meetings is because they take up 
least room of all, and the experienced punter can move 
about easily in his limited space. 
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Old Punts were Clnmagr. 

Although ptmting for pleasure is omnpsn^vely s 
modem pastime, punts are by no means a new ha* 
ventioo. The old speotmens at the bes^ howevsTy wofi 
dnmsy vesrds nearly four feet wide in the hroadaet 

These old punts were fitted with **wet>well8'* fo^ tlm 
keeping of live bait. The “ wot- well ’* is reaOy a long bos 
running across the punt the ends of which are gratings^ 
to allow water to flow through. 

Pleasure punts also will bo found with these wet-wells, 
which are often very handy. 

The Modem Pleasure Punt. 

As pnnting has come more and more into favour now 
attention has been paid to the punt. The width has been 
decreased, and geneially shape and style have been im- 
proved. The regulation punts built by the Thames Punt- 
ing Club (18U1) for use in handicaps measured 28 ft. in 
length, 2 ft. 3 in. in width, and weighed 1 cwt. 2 qrs. 
21 ’bs. : but even these arc nither out of date, for dimen- 
sions have altered .since then. 

Various Dimensions. 

In pleasure punts, and oven in racing punts, the dimen- 
sions vary considerably, the owner’s taste being the only 
real guide. Becent winning punts have all measured 
somewhere near 34 feet in length and 14 inches in width. 
Pleasure punts arc of course built with greater width, and 
the length' is generally decreased. 

Baoing Punta 

I shall deal here chiefly with the racing punt, as I hope 
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my pupiU will attain such proficiency as to enter for 
competition in some of the bigger pnnting races. 

X have^ven the length and width of the racing craft, 
i^l^proximately only, of conrse, aa the owner’s or user’s 
^yi^cal omiditicm will guide him in these matters. Now 
we must eonsider the question of open sj^Me. This 
agaiii*Vaiie8, one expert will have but 8 ft. 6 in. between 
the canvas, though the tendency has been to have this 
considerably decreased in the last few years. All punts 
are canvased at both ends, in order to keep the water 
that drips from the pole out of the boat. Naturally the 
punt must be canvased as far as possible, but plenty of 
room must be allowed for working in. 

Every racing punt is fixed with spare pole holders, 
made of iron and fitted along each side at the ends of the 
open space. It is always best to carry a spare pole, in , 
case the one in use should snap, or by some chance be 
lost. The novice in his first lessons is not at all unlikely 
to lose his pole, for in the first stages he will probably 
think more about his balance than anything else. 

Choosing a Pole. 

We now come to the question of poles, and how to 
choose one. I may say at once that the punt pole is 
a very deceptive article, and until actually tried cannot 
be trusted to turn out a success. 

They are generally made from deal, or shaped from 
the larch tree. A good natural pole is perhaps desirable, 
but a well made article is quite as good. 

Eow to test it. 

How is the amateur to test the pole? Well, I can 
only say that a good pole should be stiff and straight, 
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and free from all notches and knots. There is the 
question of balance to be considered also; a very 
important point is this to the punter. With a little 
experience the novice will learn that no two poles 
were ever made alike, and certainly in the shop it is 
bard to scifect tho best article. It will bo found some* 
times that after a little use all tho straightnesb will 
depart from a pole, or it may be the stiffiiess will have 
gone. In this case, as in many others, oxporienoe is 
the only guide. Of one thing tho novice may be certain, 
that a weak or crooked pole will not favour good punting. 

Its shajK:. 

Each pole is shod with an iron shoo having a V or U 
shaped prong. Perhaps of the two the V shaped prong 
is tho best, as it is loss likely to hold any stones picked 
up from the bed of the river. 

The Care of the Pole. 

Ila^ng obtained your pole, the next important thing 
is to know how to keep it. , If it is to be put away for some 
time, it is best to give it a coat of varnish — only a light 
coat. When required for use a piece of sand-paper will 
remove the varnish where necessary. 

Now as to laying a polo down. Do not place the 
two ends of the polo upon benches and allow no support 
for the centre ; if you do so, the polo will probably sag 
and warp. A support should be placed near the middle, 
or, better .still, laid on a concrete or level floor. It must 
also be remembered that heat will warp any length of 
wood, and consequently a room exposed to the sun is 
not a good storing place for your pole. 
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lis length and $ixe. 

The length of the pole will of oonne be determined hf 
the depths of the rirer on which punting Is to h|} donOk 
It is hiud to say what length exactly the pole should he ; 
the average It about thirteen feet. The ciroamference oi 
the pole will vary say from 4| inches at the thick end 
down to 3| inches at the handle or thin end. A good 
pole shonld balance about 5 feet from the iron end, aud 
should weigh about 4| lbs. 

There is one thing to be remembered, that any pole 
will not suit any punt. The lighter the punt the lighter 
the pole. To use a light pole with a heavy punt means 
spoiling the polo. 

Hints to Beginners. 

Things often are not what they seem, and the un- 
initiated who may have watched a graceful punter may 
be led to Ijclievc that the art of punting is the easiest 
thing in the world to learn. 

To disprove this a novnco has only to get into a punt 
and with the aid of the pole try to travel in a straight 
course along the stream. If he is not very careful ho 
may find himself clinging to bis pole alone, the boat 
having suddenly disappeared ; or may be, if able to keep 
in the punt, he will find that his vessel, like the Irish- 
naan’s pig, will go in any direction but the one desired. 

The Correct Position. 

The fi:At point is to stand conectly in the punt. The 
punter should stand about the centre of his punt, 
as from this place only can full speed be obtained. I 
shall instruct the novice with his right leg forward, 
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fts 1 think this is the positk>n he would choose for 


ri^t foot, then, should be placed squarely and 


dnnly against a knee on the side of the punt, where it 
will not slip* The beginner may obtain a ^cing punt 
in.whioh special non-slipping stops have been placed, 
and li may be as well to practice with these at first. 
The left foot will come at a distance of about twelve 
inches straight behind the other. The toes of both feet 
will, of course, be making a rather acute angle with the 
side of the punt at the beginning of the stroke. 


First Lessons. 

The pole must 1)0 dropped down into the water about 
two inches behind the left foot. The punter’s body is 
turned to face in the direction he intends to go, and 
his arm must be stretched straight to a point above 
his head, where his hands must grasp the pole. The 
hands on the pole should be about six inches apart. 

The right leg will in this first position bear the weight 
of the body, and the right knee should be slightly bent. 
The left leg is stretched straight out and the punter will, 
if his position is correct, be standing on the toes of his 
left foot. 

If the left foot is kept quite fiat the reach of the left 
arm is considerably shortened, and consequently much 
power will be lost. It must be borne in mind that both 
arms must work, and if the body is properly set, each 
can be made to do its proper share. 

The body must be properly balanced, and when ready 
to pttU there should be no swaying from side to side. 
The object of having the right knee bent is to keep 
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the body firm in its position, as well as to cany tho 
weight. 

Pulling Down. 

The no^ce is now ready for the pull. This should bo 
straight down the polo, and care must bo taken that 
there is no palling into the boat or pushing ouii over 
the water. 

This pull down brings the hands in front of the body 
just about half-way through the stroke. When the 
hands reach this position the body must begin to turn 
towards the stern, and the commencement of the push 
must take place. The hands still keep their same 
course, but instead of pulling down, push out, thus com- 
pleting the stroke. When the stroke is complete the 
left arm will be perfectly straight, having made a “ full 
reach.” 

It must be noticed that in the second, or shall I say 
push part, of the stroke, the weight of tlio body turns 
on to the left leg and the right leg stretches out as the 
stroke continues. In *thc middle of the stroke the 
weight of the body is shared equally by both legs, which 
will be slightly bent. At the end of the stroke the left 
knee only is bent, and the right leg, with, heel slightly 
raised, will be straightened. 

An Important Point. 

One great thing for the novice to remember, and he 
will ruin his style if he does not bear it in mind at the 
very outset of his lesson, is that from the time his bands 
grasp the polo above his head until the left arm has 
obtuned. its fullest reach in the push he is only com- 
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pleling one stroke or one motion. Although it is neoee* 
sary to desoribe it in three separate portions, it most be 
clearly understood that the motion oontinue^ uniidnr- 
rupte^y from beginning to end. The pupU is simj^ 
learning to complete one motion composed of three parts* 
I lay particular stress upon this point, because II proper 
attention is not paid to this matter, jerky and uoeyen 
panting will result. 

The Feet 

As yet we have said nothing in regard to the move- 
ment of the feet during the stroke. As the punter is 
pulling down, his left leg is moved back ready for the 
push. The leg need not bo raised very high, but just 
enough to allow of clear movement. How far back it 
should bo placed the punter must determine for himself, 
bearing in mind the fact that he has to come back easily 
on to the right foot again. 

As the left foot touches ground to receive the weight 
of the body, lot the toes “find the floor" first, then as 
the body comes round 'the foot goes down slowly under 
its weight. 

The right, or forwai'd foot, with the push towards the 
stem comes slightly round, and keeps flat upon the 
ground until the nght leg is practically straight. To 
aid the right shoulder in its reach the heel of the right 
foot, as we have said, is slightly raised. 

" Smooth HoTement EascnUal. 

In these movements of the feet there must be no 
olnmsiness or jerking. In such a vessel as a punt the 
least olumdness causes rooking or rolling, which means 
that it will not keep a straight course. 
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The ReooYery. 

The next important step in the art of punting is the 
recovery, and neatness and general good work are here 
most es8ei\tial. A punter who has done a good stroke 
will, if ho makes a bad recovery, spoil all his endeavours, 
for Hs craft will go rocking about all over the place. 

The End of the Stroke. 

When the end of the stroke has been reached the right 
hand should be ready to pull the pole bock through tho 
left hand to a certain point. It is impossible to fix the 
distance absolutely, as the length of the polo and of 
course tho depth of the stream will have to bo reckoned 
with. It is perhaps best to say, let tho right hand draw 
the pole back until tho hand is well past the body. The 
left arm will still be extended straight out. The left 
hand will now catch firm hold of the pole and throw it 
.up over the right hand, which catches it ready to lift it 
out of the water. 

The Recovery. 

When the right hand has caught the polo after the 
throw-up, the pole is lifted by it out of the river, and 
passed along ready to bo returned to tho water; the 
loft hand, as the pole passes across, joins in holding it. 

As the pole is recovered, the body and legs come back 
to the original position for the beginning of the stroke. 
The body swings back and the left leg (with the throw- 
up) iHH^oirght up to the old position. The right foot of 
course has not moved from its position, although alter- 
ing its direction. When the pole is ready to be dropped 
into the water, the body and shoulders will face the 
direction the punt is going. 
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Mistakes. 

Throughout the stroke an eye must be kept on the 
head of the punt, especially just before the recovery, for 
it is then that the steering of the boat takes place. 

There are some very bad mistakes the amateur is 
likely to make when recovering, all of which means loss 
of time or loss of speed. 

Another possible mistake should never happen if my 
instructions are followed out, but it may be that by 
picking up his pole hand over hand fashion the amateur 
has got his left hand at the top. The right hand should 
always be at the top of the pole when punting right foot 
forward. 

When returning the pole to the water the hands and 
arms should be well away from the body, and at the , 
beginning of the stroke the pole must not be anywhere 
near a perpendicular position. 

The recovery, as the stroke, must be made in one 
motion, and not in three separate movements as the 
amateur is most likely to do. There are only two 
motions in the punting stroke : (1) The stroke itself ; 
(2) the recovery. 

Dropping the Pole. 

Now as to dropping the pole into the water, this is 
important for the simple reason that if badly dropped 
half of the stroke will have to be wasted. It must be 
remembered that during all the movements descri|pi the 
punt is going at a more or less rapid pace through the 
water, therefore, in order that the base of the pole may 
be ** i^hind the left foot ” when the punter is ready to 
puU down, the pole must be dropped into the water some 
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little distance in front of the right fooi At a matter of 
fact, when the pole is ready to drop it is not held psg» 
pendicalarly, for the iron end should be fortiier away 
from the body (measuring horizontally) than &e 
thin end. 

I hare repeatedly written “when the polo is dropped 
this is hardly correct. The pole is not dropped, it is driven 
do^vn smartly into the water, the bauds patting os much 
force behind the movement as possible. The pole in its 
descent passes through the left hand, which is moved up 
to position for the pull down. 

How to Steer. 

We now come to the question of steering the punt, and 
as wo discuss this matter the novice will see how neoes* 
sary it is to keep a straight stroke in order to keep the 
punt in a straight course. 

Steering is done simply by varying the direction in 
which the pole is pressing during the stroke. If the 
punter desires to land on the bank he faces during big 
stroke, at the end of his stroke, or rather towards the end 
of his stroke, he will press his pole agamst the punt, 
causing the head to swer\’e round in the desired direction. 
If the punt is very near the polo when the steering is 
desired, the head will come round easily. 

To turn the punt in the opposite direction a somewhat 
more difficult manoeuvre is necessary. The hands, insteadi 
of coming down close by the body as in the ordhuury 
stroke, must take a semi-ciroular direction, the half*(drale 
being over the water, l^e amateur will find tills not an 
easy motion to perform, and a great deal of praotioe will 
be necessary before anything like perfection is attained. 
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How to Tom a Pont. 

A ptmt may be turned in either of two wa 3 rs — (1) by 
swinging it round, or (2) by what is known as stopo 
ping-up. 

Swinging Roond. 

To swing a punt round is no very difficult matter. It 
will be found that if, after a punt has been going along a 
straight course at a fair speed, the pole is dropped per- 
pendicularly into the water and held so, the head of the 
punt will come round to the pole. The speed of the punt 
must bo rather good, or else the full turn will not be 
completed. If the punt only half turns ono or two 
strokes must be made with the polo in the manner 
described under ‘‘steering.’’ 

Stopping-up. 

Stopping-up is a somewhat more difficult matter, and 
-will at first tax the amateur’s abilities greatly. Sup- 
posing the punter is going down stream, and has to turn 
at a post set in the stream some distance away. The 
ordinary punter will come up to the post right leg for- 
ward, punting on the left side as usual. Having made 
his last stroke this side of the post, sending the punt past 
at a fair rate, ho will first take his pole out of the water, 
and then turn half round to face up stream. The pole 
and the puuter himself will still be on the same side of 
the pant. When the punt has completely passed the 
post the polo must be sent right down to the river bed, 
not perpendicularly, but in such a direction that the 
handle points up stream, and the pole itself makes 
almost an angle of 45 degrees with the surface of the 
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crater. The punt mtut now be stof^ped, and the punter 
mnet hold tight nntil it does stop. The pressure on the 
]^!e must be oontinued and the end of the punt nearest 
the post most be turned to clear it. As the pressure on 
the pole continues after the stop, the punt will take its 
new direction back home again. 

This method of stopping-up is the one adopted in races, 
as it is much quicker than the swing round. 

A Final Hint. 

I have now given the necessary instructions for any 
young man to become an expert punter. There only 
remains one thing to say ; do not commence punting in 
a light racing craft, it is I)est to start in a fairly broad 
boat first, and gradually decrease the width as perfection 
of movement is neared. A heavy punt may mean slow 
work for the time, and for this very reason is recom-» 
mended to one learning the stroke. 
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CHAPTER XI • 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE 
Ito history— Winnen for tho last fifty yean. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Boat Raoe. 

This event shares with the Henley Regatta the honoorof 
being the chief of its class in the year. 

Its History. 

The raoe was not always rowed over its present course, 
for the first meeting of the Universities was at Henley in 
1829. On this occasion Oxford proved victorious. Tho 
course for the next few races was Westminster to 
Putney, and Cambridge put up a succession of wins. 

In 1842 Oxford recorded their next win, and followed 
this up three years later at Henley in what is known as 
the Seven-oar Race. One of tho crew fell ill just before 
the start, and, as their opponents refused to allow a 
substitute, Oxford, nothing daunted, rowed with seven 
men, and were rewarded for their pluck by - a win after 
a hard race. 

The Putney to Mortlake course was first selected in 
1845, and Cambridge proved winners. The next year the 
crews rowed from Mortlake to Putney, and in outrigged 
boats for the first time, fortune smiling once more upon 
the Cantabs. 

From this time on, with two exceptions (1856 and 
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1863), when 

it was rowed down from 

Mortlako to 

Putney, the 

oourso has always 

been from Putney to 

Mortlako. I append 

list of results — 



WINKERS OF THE LAST 

FIFTY RACES. 

Yeair. 

Date. 

Winner. 

j Course. 

Time. 

1 . 
j W on by 

im 

AimtII 3 

S Oxford 

i rtoM 

21m. 2S«. 

87B«e. 

1854 

April 8 

. Oxford 

PtoM 

25m. 29s. 

Kleven sirokof 


UBJ^eh 15 

f Cambridge 

! MtoP ! 

25in. 60s. 

Ualfnleo^ 

185T 

April 4 

1 Oxford 

; Pk»M ! 

22m. 56i. 

. 35 800 . 

1858 

March 27 

1 Cambridge 

PloM 

21m. 23a 

! as MO. 

18S0 

April 15 

f Oxford 

[ PtoM 


s Cambridm Munk 

iseo ; 

March 31 

1 Cambridge 

' PtoM 

26m. 5s. 

i One tengw 

lesi ; 

March 23 

j Oxford 

f PtoM 

33111. W». 

^ 48 sec. 

: 

April 12 

Oxfonl 

1 PtoM ! 

24m. 41s. 

1 30 sec. 

1853 } 

Marches 

i Oxford 

1 MtoP 

33(n. 10>. 

1 43 see. 

1864 1 

51arch 19 

• Oxford 

PtoM 

22m. 15a. 

; 26 8C»0i 

1865 : 

April 8 

! Oxford 

PtoM 

21 ni. 50S. 

’ Four lengths 

im : 

March 24 

Oxford 

PtoM 

25in. 50s. 

Two lengths 

1867 

April 13 

Oxford 

! PtoM 

iKin. 39s. 

Half a length 

1868 . 

Aj>ril 4 

1 Oxford 

PtoM 

378. 

. Three lengtlia 

im ' 

March 17 

‘ Oxfonl 

. PtoM 


) Throe lengths 

1B70 

April 6 

; Cambridge 

PtoM 

2*iin. 

1 One length 

1S71 ' 

April 1 

5 Cambridge 

PtoM 

23m. Djs. 

j of a length 

1871 

March 23 

f Cambridge 

P to M 

21 m. lis. 

Two lengths 

1873 , 

March -29 

' Cambridge 

1* to M 

19m. 36a. 

; Three lengths 

1871 ; 

March 28 

Cambridge 

PtoM ; 

22ni. 35a. 

' Three len^hs 

1875 

5Iarch 20 

' Oxford 

PtoM 

22ni. 24s. 

80 sec. 

1876 

April 8 

('am bridge 

P to M 

20im m. 

Five lengths 

1877 

March 21 

llCvuMxeati 

» P to M 

24m. 64s. 

— . 

1878 

April 13 

' Oxford 

PtoM 

23m. l2s. 

5 37 sac. 

im 

April 5 

('ambridge 

PtoM 

2lm. 18^. 

34 lengths 

1880 

March 22 

, Oxford 

V to M 

2Hn.234«. 

^ len^hs 

imi 

April 8 

Oxford 

1> to M 

21m. 52a. 

Two lengths 

im 

a^prii 1 

Oxford 

; I’ to M 

20m. 12s. 

20S6C. 

18S3 

M^ch 15 

Oxford • 

PtoM 

•aim. lti». 

' 34 lengths 

im 

April 7 

Cain bridge 

V to M 

21m. 3lM. 

2* lengths 

im 

March 28 

, Oxford 

P to M 

21m. 37is. 

Tiirce lengths 

1886 

April 3 

Cambridge 

r to M 

22ni. 29|8. 

1 of a length 

1887 

March 26 

Cambridge 

V to M 

2r»in. 53a. 

, Thrive lengths 

1888 ' 

March 24 

Caii)bri(ig*< 

V to M 

20iu, 48 h. 

BIx lengtha 

im 

March 30 

Cambridge 

PtoM 

20in. 14.S. 

Two lengths 

im 

March 2f5 

Oxford 

PtoM 

23m. 3a. 

. One length 

mi 

March 21 

. Oxford 

PtoM 

21m, 48a. 

Half a length 

im 

Ai)ril 9 

; Oxford 

P to M ; 

19m. 213. 

24 length.^ 

1893 

March 22 

Oxford 

PtoM 

18m. 47 r. 

: 1 length, 4 £ 

1881 i 

March 17 

; Oxford 

i PtoM j 

21 rn. 39a. 

, 34 lengths 

1805 ; 

March 30 

' Oxford 

PtoM 

20m. 50«. 

i 2| len^hs 

1896 

March 28 

s Oxford 

? PtoM 1 

20ii]. Is. 

' I of a length 

1807 { 

April 3 

1 Oxford 

! PtoM 1 

19m. 12s. 

> 24 lengths 

1868 ; 

aiarch 26 

; Oxford 

1 PtoM 1 

2210. 15s. 

i Won easily 

1899 ; 

March 25 

1 Cambridge 

PtoM 

21m. 418. 

; ^ lengths 

1900 i 

March 31 

i Cambridge 

PtoM 

18m. 478. 

20]en^s 

1901 

March 30 

Oxford 

PtoM 

22m. 3lB. 


1902 

March 22 

, Cambridge 

PtoM 

19ni. 9s. 

Five lengths 

1903 ; 

Brtarch 31 

Cambridge 

PtoM 

19m. Os. 

Three lengths 

1904 1 

March 26 

^ Cambridge 

PtoM 

21m. 34s. 

; 4) lengths 
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CHAPTER XU 


HENLEY BEOATTA 

Most sports have one annual event vvhich may be 
looked upon as their “ society function.” In the rowing 
world Henley Eegatta fills this place. Not quite of such 
long standing as the ’Varsity Boatrace, it has yet a 
history of over sixty years, for the first Grand Challenge 
Cup Race was competed in the year 1839. 

Henley has its own set of rules and qualifications, but 
they do not differ widely from those of the A.R.A., which 
are fpven in full in Chapter XIV. 

The Henley races are ; — 

The Grand Challenge Cup (for eight oars), open 
to University, School, Army, Navy, or Amateur Club. 
Entrance fee, £6 6s. 

The Stewards’ Challenge Cup (for four oars), 
open to same as Grand Challenge Cap. Entrance fee, 
£4 4s. 

The Ladies’ Challenge Plate (eight oars), open 
to College or Public School crews only. Entrance fee, 
£5 5s. 

The Visitors’ Challenge Cup (four oars). Same 
restrictions as Ladies' Challenge Plate. Entrance fee, 
£3 3 b. 
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Tne Thames Challenge Cup (eight oars). Samo as 
Grand Challengo Cap, except that no oarsman who has 
rowed in a winning Grand Challenge or Stewards’ Cup 
crew may row (coxswains ai'o oxoepted). Xo one may 
row for this and Grand Challenge at the same regatta. 
Entrance fee, £5 Ss, 

The Wvpold Challenge Cup (four oars). Same m 
Stewards’ Challenge Cup, but no oarsman who has rowed 
in winning Stewards’ Cup crew may compete, nor may 
one man compote in both at samo regatta. Entrance 
fee, £3 3.s. 

The Silver Goulets (pair oars), open to all amateurs. 
Entrance fee, £2 2s. 

The Dlamono Challenge Sculls, open to idl 
amateurs. Entrance fee, £1 Is. 
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CHAPTEB Xin 
THE WINGFIELD SCULLS 
Wliat it is — Tho rules. 

This silver trophy carries with it the British Amateur 
Championship of the Thames, and is rowed over the 
Putney to Mortlake course. It was commenced in tho 
year 1830. Gentlemen scullers of tho United Kingdom 
only are admissible to compete. 

Ttie Roles 

arc as follows : — 

1. The holder of these Sculls shall row against any 
gentleman sculler of tho United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, who shall challenge him in writing 
before the time hereinafter mentioned, or shall forfeit 
them. 

2. The distance to bo rowed shall bo from Putney 
Bridge to the “ Ship ” at Mortlake. 

3. The secretary shall, at least a fortnight before the 
15th of July in every year, fix and give public notice 
of tho day and time at which tho challengers’ race shall 
be rowed; and also of the day and time of the final 
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racoi taking oare that a 6 p.m. tide at London Bridge 
be the datum on which he decides. 

4. The entries of challengers, and the notification (in 
writing) of the intention of the holder to compete, shall 
bo made to the secretary at least seven days before 
the day fixed for the challengers' race, and before 6 
o'clock p.m., and each challenger shall then pay two 
guineas, and the holder shall deposit the Sculls. 

6. If there be more than one challenger the challengers 
shall row the distance aforesaid one hour before high 
water at Putney on the day fixed, and the winner shall 
be entitled to row the holder. 

6. The holder shall row the best or only challenger 
on the second or third day after the day appointed for 
the trial race, the distance aforesaid, and the winner 
shall bo entitled to the Sculls, and shall hold them on 
all the conditions of the Championship. 

7. If there be no challenger the holder shall row over 
the course at the time appointed for the trial race, or 
on such other day as may be named by the secretary, 
due notice thereof being given. 

8. The umpire shall be the previous holder of the 
Sculls not competing, who shall be empowered, in case 
of inability to act, to appoint (in writing) any previous 
holder to act for him. 

9. The race shall be rowed without professional pilots, 
but a pilot cutter shall be allowed to each competitor, 
unless it is specially agreed among them to the contrary. 
The umpire shall have full power, before starting, to 
order them through any arch of any bridge over the 
course at his discretion. 

10. The winner of the Sculls shall be entitled to wear 
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the decoration selected at the ohuaptoni* la 

1848, which shall be presented to him by the umpire 
immediately after the race, together with the Silver 
Sculls, and ho shall give an indemnity for the SooUi 
in the form prescribed. 

11. All expenses connected with the race shall be {Mtid 
by the Treasurer from the receipts, or in default of 
sufficient moneys then from the Champion Fund. Any 
balance remaining from the receipts shall be added to 
the Champion Fund standing in the names of the 
trustees in the Bank of England. 

12. If any question or dispute in connection with the 
Silver Sculls — not being within the province of the 
umpire — shall arise, it shall be determined by a com* 
mittee of previous competitors, of whom three shall 
form a quorum, who, if they agree, can decide. Such 
committee shall meet once at least in every year, for 
the purpose of examining the entries received by the 
decretory. The committee shall have power to refuse 
or return any entry up to the time of starting without 
being bound to assign a reason. 
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CHAPTEB XIV 


THE AMATEUR ROWING ASSOCIATION 

Office— Constitution— Laws of boat races — Rules for regattas 

The offices of this, the Controlling Amateur Rowing 
Association, are at 124, St. James’ Court, Buckingham 
Gate, S.W. 

Its constitution and rules are as follows : — 

Constitution. 

This Association shall be called “The Amateur Rowing 
Association,” and its objects shall be — 

1. To maintain the standard of Amateur Oarsmanship 
as recognised by the Universities and principal Boat 
Clubs of the United Kingdom ; 

2. To promote the interests of boat-racing generally. 
Iffiie Association shall consist of Clubs which adopt 

the following definition of an Amateur, viz. : 

No person shall be considered an Amateur Oarsman, 
Soulier, or Coxswain, 

1. Who has ever rowed or steered in any race for a 
stoke, money, or entrance-fee ; * 

This clause is not to be construed as disqualifying 
•aqr otherwise duly qualified amateur who previously to April 
liBBA, boa rowed or steered for a stake, money, or entrance- 
Ise, In a race confined to members of any one Club, School, 
CtoUflge, ox University. 
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2. Who has ever knowingly rowed or steered with or 
against a professional for any prise ; 

3. Who has ever taught, pursued, or assisted in the 
practice of athletic exercises of any kind for profit ; ' 

4. Who has ever been employed in or about boalSi or 
in manual labour, for money or wages; 

5. Who is or has been by trade or employmmil for 
wages a mechanic, artisan, or labourer, or engaged in 
any menial duty ; 

6. Who is disqualified as an amateur in any other 
branch of sport. 

Any Amateur Club willing to bind itself to observe 
the Buies of the Association may become affiliated upon 
making application to the Hon. See. of the A.B.A., and 
being elected by a majority of two-thirds of a meeting of 
the Committee. 

Every affiliated Club shall have at least one vote at 
General ^lootings. Any Club having more than two 
hundred full members shall have in addition one vote 
for every hundred or part of a hundred members in 
excess of two hundred ; but no Club shall have more 
than six votes. 

Every affiliated Club shall, when requhred, send to the 
Hon. Sec. of the A.B.A. a list of its members and a copy 
of its last balance-sheet. 

The Committee shall not consider an application for 
affiliation from any Club previously refused, until after 
the expiration of twelve calendar months from the date 
of such refusal. 

Each Club shall pay to the expenses of the Assoolaticm 
an annual Subscription to be fixed by the Committee; 
such subscription not to exceed one guinea. 
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The government and management o! the Association 
eha^ be vested in a Committee of twenty>six membersi 
yrho shall meet once at least in every six months, or as 
(^ftflin as may be i^aired. At the first meeting of the 
Ghsunittee in each year a Chairman shall be elected, 
who shall xemain in office until the next General 
Heel^. At all meetings of the Committee the Chair* 
mm shall preside, and in his absence a Chairman shall 
be elected for the occasion ; seven members shall form a 
quorum, and the Chairman shall have a casting vote. 

For the purpose of electing the members of the Com- 
mittee a General Meeting of the representatives of the 
affiliated clubs shall be held once a year at a date to 
be fixed by the Committee. Ten days’ notice of this 
meeting shall be given. 

Each Club shall notify to the Secretary in writing, not 
less than three days prior to the Annual General 
Meeting, the names of its authorised representatives, 
the number of whom must not exceed the number of 
votes to which such Club is entitled ; but should a Club 
nominate one representative only such representative can 
record the number of votes to which his Club is entitled. 

Five members of the Committee shall be elected at 
each Annual General Meeting, and shall remain in 
office for three years. The Committees of the Cambridge 
University Boat Club, the Royal Chester Rowing Club, 
ihe Kingston Rowing Club, the Leander Club, the 
Ixmdon Rowing Club, the Molesey Boat Club, the 
Oxford University Boat Club, the Thames Rowing Club, 
.tibc Twickenham Rowing Club, and the Provincial 
Amateur Rowing Council shall each nominate annually 
a membw of the Committee, and such nomination shall 
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bo sent to the Secretary prior to the General Meeting. 

The Hon. See, of the A.B.A. shall be an ex officio 

member of the Committee of the A.R.A. I’ive morabers 
of the Committee shall retiiu annually by rotation, but 
shall be eligible for re-election. The Committee shall 

have power to fill up any vacancy that may occur 

during the year amongst the elected members, but any 
vacancy amongst the nominated members shall be filled 
up by the Club affected. 

The Committee shall have power to affiliate Gitibs 
to the Association, to appoint officers, to make cx alter 
rules, to suspend, disqualify, and reinstate AmateorSt 
and generally to determine and settle all questions and 
disputes relating to Boat-racing which may be referred 
to them for decision. And further, the Committee shall 
take such other steps as they may consider necessary or 
expedient for carrying into effect the objects of the 
Association. 

The Committee shall have power on due cause being 
shown to suspend any affiliated Club or to remove it 
from the list of affiliated Clubs. 

No motion for the suspension or removal of a Club 
shall be considered o.xccpt at a Committee Meeting 
specially called at not less than seven days’ notice for 
the pui'pose. Such a motion shall not be deemed carried 
except by a majority of two-thirds of the Committee 
present. 

A resolution for the removal of a Club must be con* 
firmed at a subsequent meeting of the Committee 
specially summoned at not less than seven days' notice 
for the purpose. 

The Hon. Sec. shall be elected by the Committee ; he 
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id of the proceedings of the 
)l Meetings, and shall be 
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No uiMn'i xtod to the Association 

shall torop' i England which is not 

a'ld )u iu,oi ' < 1 of the Association. 

X. ( n in those Rules shall bo 

i I ‘ j I ot a majority of two-thirds of a 

iiu'iting >1 tiic Committee specially summoned at not 
less than seven days’ notice for the purpose. Such 
notice shall state the alteration or addition proposed. 


The Laws of Boat Racing. 

I. — All boat races shall i^e started in the following 
manner : — The Starter on being satisfied that the com- 
petitors are ready, shall give the signal to start.-*' 

II. — A boat not at its post at the time specified, shall 
bo liable to bo disqualified by the Umpire. 

III. — The Umpire may act as Starter, or not, as he 
thinks fit ; when he does not so act, the Starter shall be 
subject to the control of the Umpire. 

IV. — If the Starter connidcrs the start false, ho shall 
at once recall the l)oats to their stations, and any boat 
refusing to start again shall be disqualified. 

V. — Bach boat shall keep its own water throughout 


• Th« most satisfactory mode of starting a race is for the Starter 
to ask the question " Are you ready ? " once ; and on receiving no 
reply, to say "Qo." It is the practice for competitors, when 
expecting the signal, to lie at the post with their oars ot sculls 
reached out at full length over their stretchers, and there is no 
objection to their doing so. 
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ft race. A bofti departing £rom its own wator will do 
BO at its peril* 

VI. — boat’s own water is its due course, parallel 
with the course of the other competing boat or boats, 
Irom the station assigned to it at starting, to the 
finish. 

VII. — No fouling whatever shall be allowed ; the boat 
or boats committing a foul shall be disqualified. 

VIII. — It shall be considered a foul when, after a race 
has been started, any competitor, by his oar, boat, or 
person comes into contact with the oar, boat, or person 
of another competitor; unless, in the opinion of the 
Umpire, such contact is so slight as not to influence 
the race.f 

IX. — A claim of foul must be made to the Umpire 
or the Judge by the competitor himself before getting 
out of his boat.] 

X. — In case of a foul the Umpire shall have power— 

A. — To place the boats not disqualified in the 
order’ in which they come in. 

* Every competitor must keep big own water and course from 
the beginning to the end of a race, in contradistinction to the 
obsolete plan of taking an adversary’s water cither for the putpoM 
of obtaining the better position, or of washing and bothering him. 
AU departure of a competitor from bis own water or proper course 
is made at the peril of instant disqualification if touched whilst 
out of it. 

f This gives an Umpire power to ignore an aeoidontal touch 
of oaivor scull blades which exercises no influence whatever up<m 
the result of a race, although strictly constituting a foul. 

I There can be no doubt whatever that every claim of foul ot^ht 
to be made to the Umpire himself and to no one else. An Um^t 
who neglects to follow out to the end any race in which a fold' 
has occurred, and to hear what the competitocs emteemeA liivi 
to My, fails in bis duty. 
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b.<-—To order the boats not disqualified to row 
again on the same or another day. 

0. — ^To re*start the boats not disqualified accord* 
ing to his discretion.* 

XI. —- The Umpire shall bo sole judge of a boat’s own 
water and due courae during a race ; and be may caution 
any competitor when in danger of committing a foul. 

XII. — ^The Umpire, when appealed to, shall decide all 
questions as to a foul.f 

XIII. — Every boat shall abide by its accidents, but 
if during a race a boat shall bo interfered with by any 
outside boat, the Umpire shall have power, if he thinks 
fit, to re-start the boats according to his discretion, or to 
order them to row again on the same or another day.f 

* When a foul takes place it is seldom that either the competitor 
fouling or the competitor fouled stops to appeal to the Umpire 
otherwise than by signal ; and it is as well, for if the competitor 
fooled comes in first there is nothing to adjudicate upon. It is 
a good plan not to give a decision upon a foul until all the com- 
petitors have passed the post, and if a competitor who is fouled 
stops to claim, to order him simply to row on ; be may yet come 
in first and win on his merits. Nevertheless cases do sometimes 
ooenr In which the competitors must be stopped by the Umpire, 
and some or all of them rc-started. 

t An appeid to the Umpire can be mode either by word of 
month or by signal. It is usual, when a foul takes place, for a 
oampetitor to hold up his hand — as this action is generally accepted 
to signify that a foul is claimed — and to go on rowing. After 
paMing the vrinning-post the competitor, before quitting his 
boat, should formally make his claim to the Umpire by word 
of mouth. 

I This rule originally consisted of the first line only. In the 
wviriott of 1894, however, power wm given to an Umpire to 
m-atMta race, or to order it to bo rowed over again, in the event 
of a eompetiiig boat being interfered with by an outside boat 
litliir dTrignitdly or accidentally. The oorrespouding American 
'rate ttipulates t^at the 't^[grievod boat must be iu its own water 
wim ttttecfeied with. 
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XrV.— No boat shall be allowed to aooompany or 
follow any race for the purpose of directing the oourso 
of any of the competitors. Any competitor receiving 
any extraneous assistance nmy be disqualified, at the 
discretion of the Umpire.^ 

XV. — Boats shall be held to have complet^'d the 
coui'se when their bows reach the winning post. The 
whole course must be completed by a competitor before 
he can be held to have won a trial or final heat. 

XYI. — Any competitor refusing to abide by the decision 
of the Umpire, or to follow his directions, shall be dis* 
qualified. 

XVII.— The Umpire, if he thinks proper, may reserve 
his decision, provided that in every case such decision be 
given on the day of the race. 

XVIII. — The jurisdiction of the Umpire extends over 
a race and all matters connected with it, from the time 
the race is specified to start until its termination, and 
his decision in all cases shall be final and without appeal. 

Rules for Regattas. 

1. — The Laws of Boat Racing adopted by the AssocL 
ation shall be observed, and the Association's definition 
of an Amateur shall govern the qualifications of each 
competitor. 

2. — The Regatta Committee shall state on their pro- 
grammes, and all other official notices and advertise- 
ments, that their Regatta is held in accordance with 
the Rules of the A.R.A.f 

* In sculling matches pilot cutters are almost always allowed, 
and are provided for by special agreement. 

f Rule 2, which ordains that the Regatta Cknnmittee ahiUl state 
on all their official notices that the A.R.A. regolatioiis prevail, 
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8.— No mosey or “value prize” (*.«., a cheque on a 
tcadeeman) shall be offered for competition, nor gka.1l a 
prize and money be offered as alternatives.* 

4.— aKiitries shall close at least three clear days before 
riie date of the Begatta. 

6. — No assumed name shall be given to the Secretary 
of tne Begatta unless accompanied by the real name of 
tlie competitor.! 

6. — No one shall enter twice for the same race. 

7. — No Official of the Begatta shall divulge any entry, 
or report the state of the entrance list, until such list be 
closed. 

8. — The Begatta Committee shall investigate any 
questionable entry irrespective of protest, and shall 
have power to lefuso or return any entry up to the 
time of starting, without being bound to assign a 
reason. | 

ought unquestionably to ha^e come first, as in the old code. An 
adverti&oment or a notice that a regatta will be held is a condition 
precedent to the acceptance of an amateur entry, or the application 
of the Lawb of Boat liacing. 

• Rule 3 is designed to prevent an abuse which is almost akin 
to rowing for money, t.e., accepting an order on a tradesman, the 
value to be taken out in plate or jowollery, <&c., at the winner *s 
option. As a corollary to this enactment the offer of a prize and 
money as alternatives is foibiddeii. 

t In Rule 5 it would ha\o boon better to have forbidden the use 
of assumed names altogether, but as cases occasionally occur where 
a club’s welfare takes precedence of a member’s private wishes, 
liberty was given to use a nom de course. In order, however, to 
obviate fraud, it is provided in Rule 11 that the real as well as the 
assumed names shall, if required, be furnished by the Regatta 
Secretary to competitors concerned. It might, perhaps, have 
been better to have made this latter rule absolute. 

{ Rule 8 compels a regatta committee to inquire into the 
status of any competitor whose standing as a bond fide amateur 
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9. — The Captain or Seore^ry of each olul) or orew 
entered, shall, at least throe clear days before tho 
Regatta, deliver to tho Secretary of the Regatta a list 
oontainiug the names of tho actual otow appohirtod tc 
compote, to which list the names of not more than five 
other meml)er3 for an oight-oar, three for a four-oar 
carrying a coxswain, and two for a non-ooxswain ibor* 
oar may be added as substitutes. Except in the la^ 
mentioned ease, one of such substitutes (il the ltd! 
number be entered) shall bo entered as a eoxswain. *aiid 
shall not be substituted except in that oapaoi^. 

10. — No person may bo substituted for another who 
has already rowed or steered in a heat. 

11. —The Secretary of the Regatta, after receiving the 
list of the crews entered, and of the substitutes, shtdl, if 
required,' furnish a copy of tho same, with the names, 
real and assumed, to the Captain or Secretary of each 
club or crew' entered, and, in the case of Pairs or 
Scullers, to each competitor entered.' 


is suspected, without throwing upon an opponent the invidious 
task of protesting— aa action which many men regard os un- 
sportsmanlike. It also gives a committee tho right to refuse 
any nndesirable or doubtful entry without assigning a reason; 
and this power nxight frequently be brought into play with 
advantage. 

*ln Rale 12 sufficient scope is not allowed for preventing 
malpractice. A committee may have instituted inqoiriM into 
the status of a doubtful amateur, and, as often happens, may 
have failed to discover anything against him, so dlffioalt Is it 
to obtain Information about competitors from a distmice. To 
say that oEjections must be made at the earliest momMit 
practicable is to state a truism. A competitor may not tw 
recognised until he is at the post, and even Uimi it may be 
impoBidble to produce evidence sufficient to disqualify him. Aa 
nnqnalifled competitor has been known to win a race, and haoauaf 
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l'> the qaalificatlon of a competitor 
M()g to the Secretary of the Begatta 
•nt practicable. No protest shall 
* . . lodged before the prizes are dis- 


43. — lit tiio event of there being but one boat entered 
lor any prize, or if more than one enter and all withdraw 
tot one, the crew of the remaining boat must row over 
tto ocnme to be entitled to such prize. 

. X4*In fto event of a Dead Heat taking place, any 
oompeHtor refneing to row again, as may be directed 
li^ the Begatta Committee, shall be adjudged to have 
lost 

IG.-^-Bvery competitor must wear complete clothing 
from tiie shonlders to the knees — including a sleeved 
jersey, t 

16. — ^Tbe Begatta Committee shall appoint one or 
more Umpires. 

17. — The Begatta Committee shall appoint one or 
more Judges, whoso decision as to the order in which 
the boats pass the post shall bo final. 

18. — A Maiden Oarsman is an oarsman (A) who has 


the fact of his Qon.qaaIificaUon was not discovered till after the 
prise was given away, tho win stands. 

• On the turf, in the notorious case of Running Rein — a horse 
whioh came in first for tho Epsom Derby of 1844, and was 
(■nbeeqnmitly made away with, but, on exhumation, proved to 
be a foar>yoar>old — the reputed winner was disqualified, and 
Ute nwe awarded to the three-year-old Orlando, which came in' 
•wsond. 

t Rule 19 is to prevent the use of the objectionable sleeveless 
Jfi f ey a, e:i^ 08 ing the naked flanks and armpits, which have been 
faklMduoeft into sonateur regattas by oarsmen of questionable 
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never won a race with oai-s at a Begatta ; (B) who has 
never been a competitor in any Intoinational or Inter* 
University Bowing Match. An oarsman who has won 
a maiden race at a Begatta in which the construction* 
of the boats was restricted may then row as a junior 
in restricted boats until the end of the year in which he 
wins a junior race, after whicli he must row as a junior 
in first-class boats and be subject to Buie 19. 

A Maiden Sculler is a Sculler (A) who has never won 
a sculling race at a Begatta ; (B) who has never com- 
peted for the Diamond Sculls at Henley, or for the 
Amateur Championship of any country. A sculler who 
has won a maiden sculling race at a Regatta in which 
the construction of the boats was restricted may then 
scull as a junior in restricted }x>at3 until the end of the 
year in which ho wins a junior race, after which he must 
scull as a junior in first-class boats and be subject to 
Buie 19. 

19. — A Junior Oarsman is an oarsman (A) who has 
never won a race with oars at a Begatta other than a 
school race ; a race itl which the construction of the 
boats was restricted; or a race limited to members of 
one Club ; (B) who has never been a competitor in any 
International or Inter-University Match. Save and 
except as permitted in Buie 18, no oarsman who has 
won a race at a Regatta in which the construction of 
the boats was restricted, shall compete as a Junior in 
any such race after the end of the current year. 

A Junior Sculler is a sculler (A) who has never won 
a sculling race at a Begatta other than a race in which 
the construction of the boats was restricted ; or a race 
limited to members of one Club; (B) who has never 
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competed for the Diamond Bealls at Henley, or for the 
Amateur Championship of any country. Save and 
except as permitted in Eule 18, no sculler who has won 
a sculling race at a Begatta in which the construction 
of the boats was restricted shall compete as a junior 
in any such race after the end of the current year. 

N.B. — The qualifleation shall in every case relate to 
the day of the Begatta." 

20. — All questions not specialty provided for shall be 
decided by the Begatta Committee.} 

• This note simply means that the day of the regatta, and not 
the day of entry, is the exact period at which it shall be reckoned 
whether a man is a junior or not. If he has properly entered 
his name for a junior race, and in the interval ha.s won a junior 
prize at some other regatta, bo is no longer a junior; if, on the 
contrary, ho has not won a race up to the morning of the regatta 
in which ho is about to compete, ho is free to row for any race in, 
which he may bo duly entered. 

f It is of course open to regatta committees to supplement the 
Association Kulcs by any local conditions or addenda which arc 
not in conflict with those rules, but they should be kept distinct. 
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CHAPTER XV 

BOATS: TUEIR SIZES, COST, Ac. 


Sculling or wager boat—Short sculling boats — Doable sculler— 
Pair-oared iuriggod tubbing gig— Pair-oarod racing boat— Four- 
oared racing bc«»t— Eight-oared racing boat — Canoes— Dinghy. 

A LIST of tho average sizes and costs of the most used 
classes of boats will doubtless bo of interest 


SCULLINO OB WaOEB BoaTS. 



Prom 

To 

Length 

25 ft. 

32 ft. 

Width 

9 in. 

12 in 

Depth at centre 

5 in. 

6 in. 

forepoint 

3^ in. 

3f in. 

afterpoint 

2^ in. 

2f in. 

Total weight 

Measurement from rowlocks to 

22 lbs. 

36 lbs. 

centre of boat 

2 ft. 7 in. 

2 ft. 11 in. 

CJost 

£14 

£16 
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Boats 5 Their Sizes, Cost, &c. 

Shobt SouiJiiNO Boats 


(At present the most in use). 


• 

From 

To 

Xiength 

24 ft. 

27 ft. 

Width 

11^ in. 

12| in. 

Genvfo depth 

6^ in. 

6f in.'' 

Forepoint 

4| in. 

4| in. 

Afterpoint 

3-jl’ ID. 

4i in. 

Gamber 

in. 

Spread from rowlock to rowlock 

4 ft. 8| in. 

4 ft, 10 in 

Double Scullers. 



Prom 

To 

Length 

35 ft. 

36 ft. 

Width 

15 in. 

16 in. 

Depth at centre 

6J in. 

7iin. 

H forepoint 

4| in. 

5^ in. 

n afterpoint 

4J in. 

4f in. 

Gamber 

IJ in. 


Spread from rigger to rigger 

4 ft. 8 in. 

4 ft. 10 in. 

Cost 

m 

£28 

Weight 

40 lbs. 

46 lbs. 

Tub Pair (Half-outbigged). 



Prom 

To 

Length 

23 ft. 

25 ft. 

Width 

3 ft. 5 in. 

3 ft. 6 in. 

Depth at centre 

Meaeorement from rowlock to 

13i in. 

14^ in. 

centre 

30 in. 

32 in. 

Cost 

£20 

£30 
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Paib-oabbd Racing Boat. 



From 

To 

Length 

.... 34 ft. 

8811. 

Width 

1 ft. 2 in. 

1 ft. 4 in. 

Depth at centre 

.... 6fin. 

7iin. 

„ at forepoint 

4|in. 

5|in. 

„ at afterpoint 

.... i^in. 

4|in. 

From rowlock to centre 

.... 2 ft. 6 in, 

2 ft. 9 in. 

Coat 

.... £18 

£25 

Four-oabed Racing Boat. 



Prom 

To 

Length 

.... 40 ft. 

45 ft. 

Width 

.... 1 ft. 7 in. 

1 ft. 9 in. 

Depth at centre 

— 

— 

„ at forepoint 

.... Gin. 

in. 

„ at afterpoint 

.... 4| in. 

5^ in. 

Measui'ement from rowlock 

to 


centre 

.... 2 ft. 7^ in. 

2 ft. 9 in. 

Cost 

CO 

o 

£35 


Eioht-oarbd Racing Boat. 



Prom 

To 

Length 

... 54 ft. 

60 ft. 

Width 

.... 1 ft. 9 in. 

2 ft. 

Depth aji centre 

... 1ft. 

1 ft. 1 in. 

Length of slide 

... 1 ft. 

1 ft. 6 in. 

Measurement from rowlock 

to 


centre 

• •• 2 ft* d lU* 

2 ft. 8 in. 

Cost 

£50 

£60 
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Boats : 

Their Sizes, Cost, 

&C. 


Oakobs. 



From 

To 

Lengtii 


16 ft. 

Width 


27 in. 

Depth 


9| in. 

Cost. 

£6 

£20 

Sea canoes 

are generally about 15 ft. long and 28 in. 


vnde. Bob Boy Macgregor’s famous canoe was 12 ft. 
6 in. long by 26 in. 


Dinghy (Average). 


Length 

Beam.. 

Depth 


10 ft. 

4 ft. 
18^ in. 



CIIAPTEB XVI 

* 

OARS AND THEIR SIZES 

The following figures, covering a period of years, show 
that the trend of opinion as to the best size of oar is 
toward a slightly shorter oar with a narrower blade. I 
am indebted for these figures to Messrs. Ayling & Sons, 
the celebrated Putney firm. 

University Oars. 



1872 

1886 

Length 

12 ft. 5^ in. 

12 ft. 4 in. 

Inboard 


3 ft. 8^ in. 

Blade width 

’ 6 in. 

in. 


Cambridge, 1890 

Oxford, 1890 

Length 


' 12 ft. 4 in. 

Inboard 

3 ft. 10 in. 

3 ft. 9 in. 

Blade width 


6iin. 


In 1894 

12 ft. 4 in. 
3 ft. 8 in. 

6 in. 

1 12 


Length 

Inboard 

Blade width 



Cfen and their Sizes 


In 1903 

Cambridge Oxford 

^Length 12 ft. 4 in. 12 ft. 3 in. 

Inboai^ 3 ft. 8^ in. 3 ft. 8^ in. 

Blade width 5|in. 5|in. 

Leandbb. 

1897 * 1903 

Length 12 ft. 12 ft. 3 in. 

Inboard 3 ft. 8| in. 3 ft. 8^ in. 

Blade width 6 in. 5| in. 

Pair Oars. 

1880 1903 

Length 12 ft. 12 ft. 

Inboard 3 ft. 6 in. 3 ft. 7 in. 

Blades 7 in. 6 in. 


Sculls. 

The following are the sizes used by various champion 


scullers: — 

Length Inboard Blade 

Howell 9 ft. 10 in. 2 ft. 10 in. 64 in. 

Pox 9 ft. 6 in. 2 ft. 94 in. 64 in. 

Blaokstaffe 9 ft. 7 in. 2 ft. 94 in. 64 in. 

Cloutte 9 ft. 7 in. 2 ft. 94 in. 6 in. 

Kelly 9ft. Sin. 2ft. 94 in. 6|in. 

Towns 9 ft. 7 in. 2 ft. 94 in. 64 in. 
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SAILING AND YACHTING 

Choosing the Craft. 

Of all the sports that have ever been — shall I say — 
** invented " for the benefit of man, few can olaimr so 
great a charm as sailing. '‘O’er the limpid, far-spreading 
azure” — sea or river — to sail with soft and silent motion, 
places us in harmony with nature, and forces on ns 
the joys of very being. 

Fortunately, in that laziness is not a thing to be 
desired, there is a certain amount of work an skill 
necessary even in such an “ idler’s art ” as sailing. In 
this book I can find space to merely touch lightly upon 
the serious work -of the yachtsman. It is necessary for 
my purpose to suppose that the reader knows his ropes 
and sails, and has had some little experience in guiding a 
small river sailing boat in more or less calm weather. It 
is not, however, in calm weather that the troubles of 
a yachtsman’s life begin. I will, before going on with 
the more experienced sailor, give the beginner this word 
of ad\dce — choose a simple craft to work in at first. Let 
the amateur begin with the simple balance lugg, and 
as he masters the difSoulties of this innocent device 
proceed to the glories of the sloop or cutter. 
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As in irowing and soulling, so in sailing, before entering 
boat that vessel should be thoroughly examined. 
There^ are so many things likely to go wrong in a sailing 
vesseT, or yacht; what with ropes and sails, anchor 
chains and steering gear, there is plenty for a man to dj^ 
to see that everything is “correct ” before he starts upon 
his voyage. 

Force of the Wind. 

The direction of a sailing boat, if it were not for the 
ingenuity of man, would be solely determined by the 
direction and force of the wind. It stands to reason that 
a vessel goes with the wind, and if this is not the 
direction desired by the occupant the question comes how 
to adapt the forces of nature to one’s requirements. By 
certain manoeuvres it is found to be possible to sail in the 
teeth of a wind, or, in other words, almost in a direct 
opposite direction than that in which the wind is 
blowing. 

This “ making a course ” is done by the art of tacking. 
With a wind blowing at an angle of 46 degrees the boat 
can be kept to her course without tacking, and by merely 
properly setting the sails, but with the wind coming at a 
finer angle tacking must he resorted to. By tacking is 
meant sailing close-hauled, with the vessel making a 
zig-zag path so that the wind, so to speak, works on both 
sides of the vessel. In each tack the vessel is blown 
obliquely on her course, and each subsequent tack 
carries the vessel back across her course and further on 
in her journey. With the wind bearing straight down, 
the length of each journey across the true path of pro- 
gression would be equal, but sailing under a wind at 
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a slightly acute angle the tack to the wind will be shorter 
than that away from it and up in the desired direction. 
In sailing matches or yacht races above all things a 
knowledge of this art of tacking is absolutely necessary. 
If the wind is not against you going, it is almost certain 
to be on the return journey, unless by some lucky stroke 
it veers round. More races are lost through a lack of tire 
knowledge of the art of tacking than anything else* 
CSontinued practice is the only thing that can bring 
perfection, and this I recommend to all readers. 

Centre Boards. 

The question of centre boards is one which I must find 
a little space for here. The object of the centre board— 
a comparatively new device — ^is to add to the drau^t. 
Some authorities say that a centre board considerably 
weakens a vessel. This may or may not be so, but 
certain it is that the centre board has crept into favour, 
and has come to stay. It is impossible to say anything 
as to the exact measurements of centre boards, as they 
vejy so much according to individual tastes. There is 
one thing, however, a lengthy or dock cenke-board is 
likely to prove a nuisance when pulled up unless built on 
the telescopic system, which I believe very few at 
present are. 

The centre board is, of course, not wanted so much 
when running free as when sailing close to the wind. In 
the latter case many alight sailing vessel would stand in 
danger of being capsized were it not for the extra 
draught given by the centre board. It is curious to note 
that yachts with centre boards were once upon a ti»>?e 
prohibited from entering in first-class sailing competitions. 
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centre-board sailing boat is, I 
i?‘ i t’Jng to go out in at first, and on 
V* j;iirr !,he river near Molesey will be 
sort of vessel. A good size to 
' > . r.fteen feet in length by four feet 
i'jven in a vessel of this description it is 
possible to find danger, as in the case of meeting a 
therefore I advise every sailing man to learn how 
It certainly can do a man no harm, and, possibly 
found of great service. 

As stated, I will suppose the reader has had some little 
.inp^nence, and is capable of guiding even a sloop or 
cutter. Well, the first thing after having entered the 
IxHkt is **to get a-going.” Presuming the vessel is 
anchored, the anchor must be got on board to commence 
with. Do not get too much canvas up before the anchor 
is weighed. Set the mainsail and jib, see that the main 
sheets are taut, and let the jib sheets flap easily. With 
sails properly set, heave in the cable and weigh 
anchor. Find your course now and work accordingly. 
The above applies only when the boat is riding head to 
wind and tide to run before the wind. 

To get under way, riding head to tide and stem to 
wind, you must heave up short ; set the jib in stops and 
fix up the fore sheets. To cast to port, starboard your 
helm, heave up the anchor, break out the jib, set the 
foresail and mainsail. It is impossible here to give full 
directions how to get under way head to wind and tide 
by casting to starboard or to port to proceed on a port 
viack. A few days' actual experience will be the best 
inetbod of learning these various manceuvres. 
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Tacking. 

Elsewhere I have refeiTed to the subject of tacking, 
and it may be as well to give here the essential points in 
tacking — say a cutter. When ready,, the men on the 
cutter will proceed to their various places, one at the fore 
sheet, one at the jib, and one at the main sheet. . With 
“ helm-a-lee " the vessel gets on to the wind and the jib 
rises. Now is the time to ease up and overhaul the 
sheet. The fore sheet should be eased up if the vessel 
comes round smartly, and if coming round slowly the 
main sheet must be hauled in. When past “head-to- 
wind,” haul in the jib sheet over the forestay. 

It is found that sometimes, when a vessel has not been 
brought head to wind properly, she will get stern way 
or get “ in irons,” as it is technically known. This must 
be avoided, as it will be found that the boat under such 
conditions will not tack in either direction. 

Missing stays is slightly different to the above, and 
means that a vessel has come up head to wind and has 
then fallen off on the same tack. This may be avoided 
by increasing the after sail or by reducing the head 
sail. 

Wearing or gybing are technical terms for the practice 
of keeping the vessel off the wind, by bringing the head 
to windward until the wind comes astern and then on 
the opposite side on which it has been blowing. 

Round the Coast. 

Those of my readers who have experienced the pleasure 
of sailing up and down the smooth reaches of the river, 
should never be tempted to take to the open sea in any* 
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■ ^ ■ **' '-*■ boat as they would use up stream. 

^ ;■ . King, as the “little cruise round the 

' boat has so often proved fatal. 

‘.fiiist has not yet been referred to. 
’ perhaps the best that can be used, but 
if sol',d ballast be preferred it must be prepared in some 
easily transferable form. 

We now come to the question of sails. Elsewhere the 
^ple balance lugg has been mentioned. This is very 
'#ell for propelling a boat in a straightforward wind, but 
with contrary winds is likely to prove unsatisfactory. 

A boat fitted with an additional foresail will be found 
to work better with the wind, and is less likely to get in 
irons. In rough weather, too, a foresail will be found 
safer to work with. 


Expert Opinion. 

Mr. Dixon Kemp, in his excellent work on “ Yacht and 
Boat Sailing,” says, “Many experienced boat sailors 
recommend a mizcn instead of a foresail, and they argue 
that a mizen can be made as great a help to a boat’s 
staying as a foresail. There is not mnch doubt that a 
mizen is a powerful lever to assist in throwing a vessel’s 
head to wind ; but it is of no use for paying a boat’s head 
off if she gets in irons. However ... if the tiller is 
carried aft (say 2 ft.) of the rudder, to act as a mizen 
bumpkin, then each time the tiller is put down, or to 
leeward, the mizen will be brought to windward and 
may help in pushing the stem round. This may be so, 
and, if the boat kept moving through the water, she 
would no doubt ultimately describe an arc of a quadrant 
through the wind acting on the mizen ; but when a boat 
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is in irons she does not move through the water, at leae^ 
not ahead, although she may get stern way on. Now*ii 
the mizen is kept across the boat whilst she is in irons^ 
it will, if it has any effect at all, drive her astern as well 
as tend to push the stern on one side. As the latter 
motion will be counteracted by the direction the rudder 
is necessarily turned, we doubt if the mizen ean be 
manoeuvred so as to be of much service in the case 
of a boat having no head sail getting into irons. In fact, 
the proper thing to do, if a boat in a * lop * when under 
mmn and mizen sail did get into irons, would be to let 
the mizen sheet go and reverse the helm, and then haul 
the main boom over to the side which is to be the 
weather one when she has filled ; then, Ivith stem way 
on, the boat’s head will be boxed off. Thus far the 
conclusion is forced upon us that if two sails are decided 
upon, the foresail and the mainsail have a slight 
advantage over the mizen and mainsail.” 

I have quoted rather fully from Mr. Kemp's work, as 
it serves to clear up what might be a doubtful point. 

“Jib” and Sprit SaUs. 

“ Jib ” is the name given to the outer triangular sail 
set in the bowsprit. Some cutters have as many as six 
jib sails. 

Sprit sails, not so much in favour just now, are vcary 
handy to work with. Mr. Kemp says, “ The advantages 
of the sprit over a gaff for setting a sail in a small boaA 
cannot be •denied, as by crossing the sail diagonally it 
takes up all the slack canvas in the middle of Uie sail/ 
even if it be an old sail. Also, by taking down the 
a nice snug three-cornered sail can be had. . On tl^ 
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bftQd, a sprit is an awkward spar to* handle, and it need 
bcT much longer and heavier than a gaff to set similar 
sidls.'} 

Other sails, used more particularly on small sailing 
vessels, are the lateen sail, the sliding gunter, the lug 
sfdls/- gaff sails, &o. 

A fully equipped cutter carries the following ; — ^j^ore 
and aft : jib topsail, jib, foresail, boom mainsail, gaff top- 
sml; square: square-sail (set flying). 

Una boats are so named after the American boat Una 
built by Bobert Fish, and bought by the Marquis of 
Gonyngham. The modem U na has been somewhat altered 
from that of Fish’s vessel, but the principles of build are 
about the same now as of old. A real Una is 15 ft. 6 in. 
in length, though we find vessels of this type built over 
20 ft. in length. All Una boats are fitted with topping 
lifts, and the modem type has a fore-stay. 

Mr. Kemp gives the following dimensions for a 
15ft. 6 in. Una: length, 15 ft. 6 in. ; beam extreme, 
6 ft. 6 in. : keel-sided amidships, 4^ in. ; keel-sided fore- 
end, 2 in.; keel-sided aft-end, 2 in. ; moulding (depth) of 
keel, 4 in. ; floors sided, 1 in. ; floors moulded, 1^ in. ; 
timbers sided, 1 in. ; thickness of plank, f in. ; thick- 
ness of top stroke,” f in. ; mast, deck to bounds, 14 ft. ; 
boom, 15 ft. 6in. ; gaff, 7 ft. 6in. ; luff of mainsail, 
9 ft. 9 in. ; foot of mainsail, 15 ft. 6 in. ; head of main- 
sail, 7 ft. ; leesh of mainsail, 17 ft. 8 in. ; tack to peak 
earing of mainsail, 16 ft. ; clew to throat earing, 17 ft. ; 
emtre of mast, from the fore side of stem to L.W.L., 
Sik; diameter of mast at deck, 4|in. ; diameter at 
bounds 2| in. ; weight of displacement of boat to L. W.L. 
.(nq^pKO.), U owt. 
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Racing. 

A very common type of boat is that known as the 
Bawley boat, and in tho season crowds of them are«to be 
seen near Leigh-on-Sea and Southend. It is unnecessary 
here to give full details. A curious point to notice is the 
great beam of a bawley as compared with its length.' 

The yachts on the broads of Norfolk are ptuiiicularly 
noticeable for the very largo headsail set on an unusually 
lengthy bowsprit. It is but natural that the draught of 
these vessels should be restricted, as in many places great 
stretches of shallow water are mot with. 

A Water-Wag is a boat used on the sea shore, so to 
speak. Such a vessel does not carry ballast, is built 
without a keel, and is of little further use than to idle in. 

To those entering for races, I would say that whilst 
straining every nerve to gain an advantage over your 
friend tho enemy, remember the rules and regulations 
under which you sail. If you in a race are running 
free keep well out of the way of a boat close-hauled in 
order to avoid a collision. Tho various rules for the 
avoiding of collisions are given at the end of this chapter, 
and should be well studied by the amateur. 

Buie 19 is important, as if it is not strictly adhered 
to, the yacht in fault may be disqualified. .There is 
sometimes a tendency to pinch in the inside yacht, and 
if this is done — say close to a mark vessel — a foul is sure 
to happen. 

. Comments on the Roles. 

The next rule is important to all parties in a race. As 
in all kinds of racing, the overtaker must pass on the 
outside, and keep clear of the overtaken; the latter 
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must, however, stay to a fair course,- and not by unfair 
tacking or sailing prevent a pass to leeward. 

In regard to Buie 22, all cables, anchors, and such like, 
used in getting a ship out of her trouble and carried at 
the beginning of the race must be re-shipped, or else the 
^yacht, even if winning, is liable to disqualification. 

Buie 23 must be carefully observed, and in cutting the 
journey as fine as possible care must be taken to avoid 
fouling marking buoys or vessels. 

In regard to Buie 29, all protests, must be made lin 
writing immediately after the race has finished. 

The rule No. 8, since rescinded, had reference to the 
use of centre-boards. By this rule centre-boards were 
prohibited in sailing matches or races. 

The rules here following will serve as guide to those 
wishing to form a sailing or yachting club. 

THE RULES OF TEE YACHT RACING 
ASSOCIATION. 

1. All races and all yachts sailing therein shall be 
under the direction of the flag ofiQcers or sailing com- 
mittee of the club under whose auspices the races are 
being sailed. The decision of the sailing committee 
shall be final unless they think fit, on application or 
otherwise, to refer the questions at issue for the decision 
of the Yacht Bacing Association. If any yacht be dis- 
qualified, the next in order shall be awarded the prize. 

2. The sailing committee or officer in charge for the 
day shall have power to postpone any race should 
unfavourable weather render such a course desirable. 
Iietter ** N of the Commercial Code hoisted over the 
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il^ demotes the noe shall be Ins 
iioe^ been postponed. 

8. The rt^g of every yaoht entered to sail In pMHe* 
shall be Mcertained by moltiplying the saH arsn In 
square feet by the length in feet on the load water linoi 
and dividing the product by 6,000 ; the quotient sbudl be 
the rating, and any fraction of or exceeding^ ‘01 shall 
count as 1, except when the rating does not exceed 10. 
The length shall be taken in a straight line from the 
fore end to the after end of the load water line, provided 
always that if any part of the stem or stempost or any 
other part of the vessel below the load water line project 
beyond the length taken as mentioned, such projection 
or projections shall be added to the length taken as 
stated; and pieces of any form out out of the stem, 
stempost, or fair line of the ridge of the counter, with 
the intention of shortening the load waterline, shall not 
be allowed for if at or immediately below the load line ' 
nor above if within six inches of the water level. 

4. Time shall be allowed on arrival for difference in 
rating according to a fixed scale. 

If it is necessary during the race to shorten the ooursci 
the signal flag denoting the race hoisted imder the 
White Peter, or in case of fog or darkness two guns fired, 
shall show that the race is to finish with the round 
about to be completed, and the time allowance reduced 
in proportion. 

5. Entries shall be made with the secretary at least 
forfy«eigbt Iiours previous to noon of the day appohrted 
for starting each race. In case of a Sunday intervening 
twenty-four hours shall be added. 

Should any yaoht duly entered for a raoe not 8tai:t, 
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1:1^1 pt liodonw ^SsaHodf 8 ti<^ 
t|ie noe li^ig WimOod, ^ 
lo ttorl A^db, bol no new entries be 
'icN^an^ chKnonstanoea whatever lor a pos^ned raee. 

6. Bac^ Tadil entered most be the bond fide property 
of the person or persons in whose names she is enteredj 
who' ''most be a member or members of a reoognised 
yacht olob. 

7. No owner shidl be allowed to enter more than one 
yacht in a race except in oases in which a prize is given 
for each rig, when one yacht for each rig may be entered, 
nor ^all he be entitled to enter the same yacht onder 
different rigs for any race. 

8. Be Centre Boards, is now rescinded. 

9. Bvery yacht saalmg in a tb<cq shall have on hoard a 
member of a recognised yacht club. 

10. Each yacht must carry at her main topmast a 
rectangular distinguishing flag of suitable size. 

11. Every yacht entered shall, as soon as possible, be 
supplied with instructions (written or printed) as to 
the conditions of the race, the course to be sailed, 
marks, &o. 

Each yacht shall be given a number with the sailing 
directions, and should any yacht cross the line before 
the signal for the start, her number shall be exhibited as 
soon as possible as a result. 

19. There shall be no restriction as to sails or the 
manner of setting and working them ; but steam power 
, mnst not be used for hoisting sails. 

18« There shall be no limit to number of paid hands 
or friends. No paid hand shall join or leave a yaoht 
after jdie signal to start, except in case of accident to any 
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one on boaird. (This does not apply to Corinthian 
matches.) 

' • 

14. All yachts exceeding a rating of 10 shall be fitted 

below deck with ordinary fittings, including two •^ranS-’ 
verse bulkheads of wood. The following applies to all 
yachts : Their platforms shall be kept down and bulk* 
heads standing. No water shall be taken from or put 
into the tanks after the signal to start. No score than 
usual anchors and chains to be carried, which must not 
be used as shifting ballast or for altering the trim of the 
yacht. No bags of shot shall be on board, and all 
ballast shall be properly stowed and shall not be shifted 
or trimmed. No ballast shall be shipped or unshipped 
after 9 p.m. of the day previous to the race. 

15. Every yacht exceeding a rating of 40 and under 
90 shall carry a boat on deck not less than 10 ft. in 
length and 3 ft. 6 in. beam. Yachts 90 or over must 
carry a boat not less than 12 ft. length and 3 ft. 6 in. 
beam, with oars lashed ready for use. Each yacht shall 
carry at least one lifebuoy. 

16. The yachts shall start as directed by the sailing 
committee. Special flags* shall be hoisted fifteen minutes 
before the race. Five minutes before this fiag shall bc^ 
lowered, a blue peter hoisted and a gun fired. After this 
the yachts in the race shall be convenable to the rules. 
At the end of the five minutes the blue peter will be 
lowered and a second gun fired. 

17. When two yachts are approaching one another, so 
as to avoid colliding one shall keep out of the way of 
the other &8 follows, viz. : — 

(a) A yacht which is running free shall keep out of 
the way of a yacht close hauled. 
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{b) A yacht close hauled on the port tack snail Keep 
out of the \7ay of a yacht close hauled on the starboard 
tadc. 

(ct When both are running free with the wind on 
different sides, the yacht which has the wind on the port 
side shall keep out of the way. 

When both are running free with wind on the 
same side, the yacht to windward shall keep out of {iie 
way. 

(e) A yacht with the wind aft shall keep out of the 
way of the other yacht. 

18. When rounding any buoy, if two yachts are not 
clear of each other at the time the leading yacht is close 
to, and actually rounding the mark, the outside yacht 
must give the other room to pass clear of it. No yacht 
shall be considered clear of another unless so much 
ahead as to give a free choice to the other on which side 
she will pass. 

19. When passing a pier, shoal, rock, vessel, or other 
obstruction, should yachts not be clear of each other, the 
outside yacht or yachts must give room to the yacht in 
danger of fouling the obstruction, provided always that 
an overlap has been established before reaching the 
obstruction. 

20. A yacht overtaking any other shall keep out of the 
way of the overtaken yacht ; and a yacht may luff as she 
pleases to prevent another yacht passing to windward, 
but must not bear out of her course to prevent a pass to 
leeward. The lee side to be considered that on which the 
leading yacht carries her main boom. The overtaking 
vessel must not luff untU she has drawn clear of the 
yacht she has overtaken. 
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21. If two yaohts are staodiDg towards a shore, or 

buoy, or boat, and the yaoht to leeward is likely to go 
agrotmd or foul, and is not able to taok without^ ooming 
into collision with the windward yaoht, the latter sQail at* 
onoe taok on being hailed to do so by tibte owner ot the . 
other vessel, who shall be bound to see that his own 
vessel taoks at the same time. * 

22. Any yaoht running ashore may use her own 
apparatus to get off, but must not receive assistanoe. 

23 . Each yaoht must go burly round the oonrse and 
most not touch any mark except when squemted by a 
rival vessel. 

24. Sails only must be used as propelling power. 

25. A yaoht may anchor during a race, but must weigh 
anchor again. 

26. Lead and line only allowed for sounding. 

27. In night races the Board of Trade rule as to side 
lights must be kepi 

28. All vessels must help in case of a man falling over- 
board. 

29. The usual rule as to protests applies. 

30. Special rule as to sailing in cruising trim. 


pwwm BBOtBEBS, UWXBB. «BB OBS8BAV nxtt, irOBZRO ABB tiCMDOB. 
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